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Admirel Sherman, the Snorkel Killer (See National Affairs) 
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Step into a 1950 Nash Airflyte. Relax, if you like, in than 25 miles to the gallon, in the Nash Statesman, 
a heavenly-soft Airliner Reclining Seat—or, for the at average highway speed! 
big thrill, you be the driver. Add up all the good things. Nash Weather Eye Con- 
There’s new Nash Super-Compression power—and ditioned Air. Twin Beds. One-piece windshield. The 
it’s terrific. But listen—where’s the wind-roar? safety and long life of Airflyte Construction. 


Thanks to Airflyte design you silently glide along And Hydra-Matic Drive! 

with 20.7% less air drag—than the average car—by Yes, and now in the Nash Ambassador you can 
have Hydra-Matic Drive — with exclusive Nash 
Selecto-Lift Starting! Just lift a lever, and go/ 


wind tunnel test. 
Different? Everything’s different in a Nash Airflyte. 


Feel how double-rigid Airflyte Construction and The more you compare value and price, it’s Nash. 
four-wheel coil springs make a rough road smooth America’s most modern car is the best buy today, 
as velvet. , and it’s built to be worth more tomorrow. 

Check your gas for another surprise! You get better See your Nash dealer and get that Airflyte thrill. 


STAYS NEW YEARS LONGER—THAT’S AIRFLYTE CONSTRUCTION 

In Nash alone, the entire frame and 
body, floor, roof, pillars are built as a 
single, rigid, welded unit—squeak-free, 
rattleproof. With more than twice the 
torsional strength of ordinary construc- JIPFLYIE 


tion, Airflyte Construction gives new 
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me economy, new safety, makes possible a Lhe Bn Cassaclor t Fhe Slalesiman 
~ ” softer, smoother ride—stays new years a . ‘ 
~~ : i ~ y Great Cars Since 1902 
‘ longer, adds to resale value. 
~ Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


* THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY x* 
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Rubber fingers get a grip on snow 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


Ee WOULD take six men with shovels 
an hour to do what this snow loader 
does in ten minutes. At top loading 
speed, it can fill a truck in one minute. 

The loader scoops up the snow in 
small, moving buckets, takes it up an 
elevator, and — by way of the conveyor 
belt — moves it out over the truck and 
dumps it. 

But it was impossible to keep the 
snow moving. It froze to the belt, 
piled up on the smooth surface. Loading 
had to stop for cleaning. 


The problem was handed to a 
B.F.Goodrich engineer who suggested 
a change to the B.F.Goodrich “Grip- 
top” conveyor belt. “Griptop” takes 
hold and moves things, because of its 
thousands of tiny rubber “fingers” on 
the belt’s surface. Developed by B. F. 
Goodrich for moving slippery cartons, 
bags, sand and other materials up steep 
grades, it proved to be the very thing 
for the snow loader, too. It ends all 
stops to clean the belt, and gets streets 
cleaner, faster. 


This is typical of B.F. Goodrich 
research which is constantly at work to 
develop new products and improve 
applications of older ones. That’s why 
— no matter what rubber products you 
use — it pays to check regularly with 
your BFG distributor, to make certain 
you get all the latest improvements 
and savings. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial and General Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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5 hem THE MODERN ERA OF 
ASBESTOS, A NOTABLE FEAT 
WAS THE MANUFACTURE OF 
AMERICA'S FIRST 
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Protection and glamour are on to stay, when 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding 
Shingles are put on your home. The grained texture 
and neat effect add style—preserved through the 
years by rich coloring that’s not merely on these 
shingles, but in them! Your home gains resistance 
to fire, weather, rust, rot, rodents, termites. You 
escape maintenance cost; not even paint is needed 
on K&M Shingles and Siding—quickly, econom- 
ically applied on new homes or old. Your K&M 
Dealer will advise you intelligently, or a letter to 
us brings you full information. 


Natine made -bsbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ¢ AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
2 
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A Hell Bomb World 


The Bible has a passage in it which tells 
us what the world will be like after atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, as well as the other 
recently invented terrible war weapons, have 
done their business in the third world war 

. Read Verses 23 to 28 of the fourth 
chapter of Jeremiah... 





A. J. Jackson 
Fort Ogden, Fla. 


The verses: 

I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
form, and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. 

I beheld the mountains, and, lo, they 
trembled, and all the hills moved lightly. 

I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, and 
all the birds of the heavens were fled. 

I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place was a 
wilderness, and all the cities thereof were 
broken down at the presence of the Lord, 
and by his fierce anger. 

For thus hath the Lord said, The whole 
land shall be desolate; yet will I not make 
a full end. 

For this shall the earth mourn, and the 
heavens above be black: because I have 
spoken it, I have purposed it, and will not 
repent, neither will I turn back from it. 


Hirohito, 32° Colder 


. In your issue of Feb. 20 there is an 
article concerning Emperor Hirohito of Ja- 
pan. After reading and rereading this partic- 
ular article, I question the statement made: 
“They told of efforts by the members of the 
Masonic Order in the occupation to persuade 
Emperor Hirohito to join the Masons.” .. 
Since when did the Masons go out and solicit 
members? 


Geo. WiLson 
Dayton, Ky. 


> In regard to your article about “Bro. Hiro- 
hito,” the following is taken from “Introduc- 
tion to Freemasonry” by Carl H. Claudy, 
published by the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
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Low-cost 
NEN! 6 portable 
e=3 Dishwasher! 


CLEAN—ANO THEY 
ACTUALLY ORY IN 

“SPRAY-RUB ACTION’? WASHING 
GETS DISHES CLEAN—QUICK! 


THEIR OWN HEAT / 
NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED! 




















‘al 
AL WEAT” prying Action: 





When you open lid after washing, waves of 
warm air rise upward—evaporation-action takes 
place—Dishes actually dry in their own heat! 


onty 3] G50" 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED! | 


NO OTHER PORTABLE DISHWASHER CAN 
MATCH THESE GRAND G-E FEATURES! 


* No installation required! *% Top-opening for easy loading 
—no stooping, no squatting! % HUGE capacity—holds over 100 
pieces at a time! % ““ROLL-AWAY’”’ PORTABILITY—roll it to 
your sink—roll it away to closet or wall! y% IDEAL for small 
apartments—take it with you when you move! »% Easy-to-use 
controls—even a child can operate it! % G-E performance and 
engineering—for long-lasting dependability! 


FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


At your G-E dealer’s—or in your own home! Look for your 
nearest G-E dealer in your Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory under “‘Dishwashing Machines.’’ And see the 
great, new G-E Automatic Dishwasher while you're 
there! General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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*Subject to change 
without notice 











<i Low Down Payment! Easy Terms! — 
You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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1... is Easter celebrated with ice 2... are bonfires lighted on hilltops 


carnivals? in observance of Easter? 


Py 
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3... does the clergy wash the feet 4... do Easter celebrants cavort in 
of paupers during Holy Week? bull skins that sputter with firecrackers? 








ij Easter customs are observed in lands 
that are within easy speaking distance of your home or 
office! As a matter of fact, you can send your voice to 
almost any part of the world—with surprising swiftness. 


Is there a faraway friend you would like to chat with... 


or an important business matter that requires personal 
attention? Just say to the Long Distance operator: “I want 


to make an overseas call.” The cost? Surprisingly low. 


enbeseoin “> winjBjeg “¢ Auewsed useyynos °7Z 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 


AeMION *L 














LETTERS 


setts. “Freemasons do not proselyte. The 
order asks no man for his petition.” 


Howarp D. Hitt 
Ipswich, Mass. 


>... Article No. 289, Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Grand Lodge of Illinois, A.F.& 
A.M., clearly states: “It is contrary to the 
principles of Freemasonry to solicit anyone 
to become a Mason.” A petitioner for Masonic 
degrees is expected to come “of his own free 
will and accord”... 


Ceci. Homer ELtis 


Chicago, Ill. 


NEWSWEEK’S Hellbox 


In the issue of Feb. 18 we have been in- 
terested to read the letter from Mr. M. de- 
Windt of Cleveland, Ohio, inquiring as to the 
meaning of the word “hellbox.” If you will 








be so kind, you might forward him the en- 
closed copy of our “Hell-Box,” on page 2 of 
which you will find our definition of the term 
[see cut]. 


R. S. Bamey 
Editor, “The Hell-Box” 
Williams & Marcus Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P As an old hand compositor of over 50 
years experience, I have always known a 
hellbox to be a receptacle for broken and 
battered type, no longer usable . . . Items 
that couldn’t be fitted in were called “over- 
matter” and held for another issue on slides 
or galleys (trays), or “killed”... 


N. L. MacLeop Sr. 
New York City 


> About that “Hellbox.” Let’s not mislead 
the gentleman from Cleveland. 

‘The printer’s hellbox is a receptacle for 
broken and worn-out type and type metal 
which has been discarded. Quite appropri- 
ately the contents of the hellbox go to the 
melting furnace to be recast into pigs—and 
not into “miscellany.” 


Joun E. Peters 
The Peters-Middleton Printing Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Strict definitions notwithstanding, News- 
week's Hellbox contains interesting items 


that could not be fitted in elsewhere in the 
Press department. 


Brannan’s Spuds 


In connection with the impending destruc- 
tion of the millions of bushels of potatoes 
purchased by the government under the 
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My they preler he Stratocrulser! 


It isn’t just one thing. It’s the combination of 
many extra features that makes travel in the 
Boeing Stratocruiser a delightfully new expe- 
rience. Only in the Stratocruiser do you find 
them all. 











Mighty Comfortable. Wide, foam-rubber cush- Let’s Eat. Enjoy piping hot meals from the _ Finest Air and Altitude Conditioning. At 25,000 


ioned seats—scientifically designed to give galley’s electric ovens, served on individual feet, cabin altitude is the same as Denver 
maximum comfort—no matter what your tables at your seat. Fragrant coffee brewed _ folks enjoy on the ground. The air is odor- 
size or weight. At your finger tips—reading aloft. Iced drinks and snacks from the down- _less, smokeless—purified every 90 seconds, 
light control, ash tray, reclining adjustment. stairs service bar. with even temperatures the year round. 





Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers 
are now in service on these forward- 
looking airlines: 


United Air Lines 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
> Pan American World Airways 
Northwest Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
For the Air Force Boeing builds the 


B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and 
C-97 Stratofreighter. 


Big Dressing Rooms. Room for six people in Room to Roam. Intimate, club-like lounge, 
either the men’s or women’s. Hot and cold SS OLEAN iF 


down the spiral stairway on the lower deck. 











running water, big full-view mirrors, dental 78 feet of wide aisle to stroll along on the STRATOCRUISER 
basins—outlets for electric razors—sofa and main upper deck. A completely new expe- 
two vanities for the ladies. rience in air travel! 
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Cutler-Hammer Electronic Con- 
trol for range drive used in the 
manufacture of roofing paper. 





Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Dancer Roll Control used in 
the manufacture of textiles. 











Electronic section of a large Cutler-Hammer 
control panel used to obtain near-magic 
performance by a huge machine tool. 
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for difficult 
drive problems 


Electronic motor control frequently 
proves to be a near-miracle in solving 
seemingly impossible problems of 
machine performance. But it isn’t as 
new and revolutionary as many people 
think. Cutler-Hammer Electronic 
Motor Control has been hard at work 
for years... day after day ...on such 
rugged, demanding jobs as those in 
steel mills, automobile factories, tex- 
tile mills, newspaper pressrooms, rail- 
road shops, rubber mills, and petro- 
leum refineries. Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers have long coupled the broadest 
of all motor control experience with 
a practical know-how in electronics 
spanning more than 30 years to the 
time when they worked out many basic 
electronic control circuits and the orig- 
inal designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial type electronic 
tubes. If you think your machines or 
processes can be improved by the use 
of electronics, discuss your problems 
with a Cutler-Hammer engineer. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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price-support program (Newsweek, Fcb. 
18) . . . It is of interest to note that even 
while the government is destroying the pro- 
digious quantities of potatoes already pur- 
chased, it is busily at work buying still 
more . 
S. G. Lippitt Jn. 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


So far no one seems to mention that for 
5 cents we only get % ounces of potato chips 
. . . If I were in Congress . . . I would 
subsidize potato-chip makers and let them 
sell one pound for 5 cents. Then the con- 
sumer would easily dispose of the few million 
bags termed surplus. 
B. D. EpGincron 
Memphis, Tenn. 


>... Maybe Brannan’s having trouble get- 
ting rid of potatoes but who’s going to get 
rid of surplus shoes, automobiles, vacuum 
cleaners, and dresses when the market once 
more gets surfeited as it was before the last 
horrible depression? .. . 
Eminy S. Parcuer 
West Newton, Mass. 


4 Topay’s SUGGESTIONS 


Hal’s Sandwich Shop Special 
This Week—$100 Plate Dinner 
Special Pomme-de-Terre Cocktail 


Soup 
Purée of Potato 


SALAD 
Hot Potato Salad Cold Potato Salad 


4 
ENTREE 
Baked Potato au Gratin 


VEGETABLE 


Potato Soufflé Boiled Potato Chemise 


Hor Potato BREAD 


CHoIce OF DEssERTS 
Vanilla Flavored Potato Ice Cream 
or 
Potato Flavored Vanilla Ice Cream 


No customers at this price. Next week, 
at prices you can afford, Canadian potatoes! 
L. D. BaBe Taytor, Prop. 
Dunsmuir, Caif, 


Lecture Fees 
In your Feb. 6 issue The Periscope carried 
an account concerning F.D.R. Jr.’s asking 
$1,000 for speaking before private organiza- 
tions. What I'd like to know is: 
1—Who would ask him to speak? 
2—Who is crazy enough to pay $1,000? 
AvLBert C, WHITAKER JR. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


>... We would like to bring the following 
facts to your attention. Since Mr. Roosevelt 
is flooded with requests for speaking engage- 
ments he must keep his fee high. However, 
in some cases he has spoken for less than 
$1,000 and in other cases, depending upon 
the nature of the organization, he has given 
his services without charge. 
A. PoHLY 
Secretary 
American Lecture Bureau, Inc. 
New York City 
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This company... once manufactured ... only for the... Class market... 


“4 


until the war... put them... into the... Mass market... 
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and just when... sales began... tolag... they discovered 
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the responsiveness ... of Holiday’s..i Mass-Class... market! 


HOLIDAY circulation is over 830,000...that’s 
Mass. The average Holiday family’s yearly 


income is approximately three times greater HOLIDAY ... the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


than the national average... that’s Class. 
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In paper handing 
‘In alitfomatic features 







Compact typing-computing keyboard 
that speeds operation; new and improved 
features that speed paper handling; a 
score of automatic features that reduce 
manual effort put this Burroughs in a 
class by itself when it comes to speed and 
ease in handling accounting work. 


It’s a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
quarterly and annual government re- 
ports, stores ledger, cost ledger, general 
ledger, account analysis . . . that posts 
any record or any combination of related 
records complete in one operation! 


Let us show you how this one-machine 
accounting system can speed your ac- 
counting work, cut your accounting 
costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon. 











Ask fo see this portfolio! 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable complete 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine... | 

for the complete story of its work on the common 
and not-so-common accounting records of 
business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 


accounting 


records 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like to see your new portfolio “Complete Ac- 
ccunting Records—All Prepared On One Machine.” 


NAME 





STREET AND NUMBER WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 





CITY AND STATE 





a 


Burroughs 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 











For Your Information 


ANNUAL SUPPORT: Gen. George Marshall, president of 
the American Red Cross, says: “A strong Red Cross means 
a stronger America.” Just exactly how strong America 
should be is pretty much up to the 
White House, the Pentagon, and 
the Congress. But every American 
can do something about maintain- 
ing and developing Red Cross 
strength—strength to care for 228,- 
515 persons in some 330 domestic 
disasters, to train more than 1,000,- 
000 people in first aid, water safety, 
and accident prevention, and to 
help some 2,000,000 servicemen, 
veterans, and their dependents on 
personal and family problems. Those are some of the things 
the Red Cross did last year. 











THRU RED CROSS 





SUBSCRIPTION TROUBLE: Like a lot of other magazines, 
Newsweek has been notified by Bulgaria’s Washington 
legation to cancel its subscription since the two countries 
have severed diplomatic relations. It requested that the 
residue of the sum paid for the subscription, running to 
Dec. 31, 1950, be sent to Sofia through the Chase National 
Bank. Newsweek's check for $5.42 is going to the United 
States Treasury to become a small hunk of the iced assets 
of that Iron Curtain country. 


STRINGER SCORE: A year ago Newsweex’s Minneapolis 
correspondent suggested a story to our Religion depart- 
ment on the local Mount Olivet Lutheran Church and its 
ambitious young pastor, Dr. Reuben K. Youngdahl. The re- 
port, as it appeared in the Feb. 21, 1949, issue, emphasized 
the great success Dr. Youngdahl had achieved in building 
Mount Olivet into the city’s largest Protestant church. The 
correspondent’s judgment has just been confirmed by a poll 
of 1,000 ministers instituted by The Christian Century. 
Mount Olivet Lutheran was chosen as the church most 
worthy of study in cities with more than 100,000 popula- 
tion in ten states of the Middle and North West. 


TELEVISION NEWS: Last week the staff of Newsweek 
Views the News, telecast in New York each Monday night 
at 8 p.m. over the Du Mont network, produced a docu- 
mentary report, “Casebook of Treason,” which caused con- 
siderable comment both in television circles and private 
sitting rooms. Written by Howard Merrill and narrated by 
John Daly, “Casebook of Treason” was one of the first tele- 
vision attempts we know of to present a documentary pro- 
gram based on current news headlines. On March 13 
NEwswEEK will telecast its next Special Report: “Casebook 
of Defense” at 8 p.m. EST over the Du Mont network. 


THE COVER: Controversy over the state of the American 
armed forces has boiled almost to the point where only a 
shooting war can end the debate. Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson boasts that the services are 
in good shape but his critics charge 
that American military strength is 
inadequate. One of the most crucial 
aspects of the issue is the status of 
the Navy under Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. One big question is just how 
well he is equipped to cope with 
the Russian fleet, particularly its 
snorkel subs. A detailed appraisal of current American mili- 
tary power begins on page 17 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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Rely on your local America Fore 
Insurance Man for sound insur- 
ance protection—and for full, 
friendly help in settling claims! To 
locate your nearby America Fore 
Insurance Man, call Western Union 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 








Capital Straws 
Democratic strategists are disregard- 


ing recent hints dropped by Truman that: 


he may not run for reelection. They rea- 
son this is just the President’s way of 
keeping the opposition off balance. Ac- 
tually the White House has consistently 
poured cold water on all buildups of 
potential rivals . . . Morality isn’t the pri- 
mary motivation behind the State De- 
partment’s recently announced drive to 
rid itself of homosexuals. Officials con- 
sider sex deviates bad security risks be- 
cause they are so vulnerable to black- 
mail . . . The Administration has sudden- 
ly decided to put more heat behind its 
drive for compulsory health insurance. 
Its strategists are convinced it’s a much 
better issue than at first thought, particu- 
larly with middle-income voters. 


Reaction on Acheson 

Reporters covering the Senate are con- 
vinced Dean Acheson wouldn’t be con- 
firmed for Secretary of State if his name 
were to come up today. His position in 
the Hiss case has prompted such a heavy 
load of critical mai! that even some 
friendly Democratic senators have had 
to think twice. Republicans believe they 
can make a telling campaign issue of the 
charge he has been tolerant of State De- 
partment Communists and fellow travel- 
ers other than Hiss. 


The Rational Approach 

Secretary Acheson meanwhile may 
make a series of speeches defending his 
opposition to a “new approach” to the 
Russians. He concedes Senators McMa- 
hon and Tydings are getting wide and 
deep support for their “peace” campaign. 
But State Department officials believe 
this is an emotional response that can be 
dispelled by rational argument. 


The Veep’s Intentions 

Democrats still regard Barkley’s un- 
flagging relish of the matrimonial spot- 
light as a party asset. But foresight 
prompts questions on his attitude toward 
a second term. By campaign time, the 
Veep will be nearly 75, and party inter- 
ests would suggest a younger running 
mate for Truman, who will then be 68. 
Some leaders hope Barkley will hurry up 
and announce his intentions, lacking 
which none of five or six younger aspir- 
ants can move. Insiders predict, how- 
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ever, that he will defer an announce- 
ment until pre-convention time. Then he 
will base his decision on the state of his 
health, the prevailing political climate, 
and the wishes of his wife. 


Taft and Eisenhower 

Here is how some of Washington’s 
best-informed Republicans now believe 
the 1952 GOP nominating convention 
will shape up: They expect Taft will be 
the front runner but that Eisenhower will 
move up fast after the first few ballots. 
They predict Taft will be beaten in the 
end by the conviction of party leaders 
that he can’t beat Truman. GOP leaders 
like Eisenhower’s anti-welfare-state po- 
sition and his let’s-not-get-too-excited- 
about-the-H-bomb talk. 


Who’s Who in Primaries 
Incumbent party regular Olin Johnston 
has built up an edge over Dixiecrat Gov. 
Strom Thurmond in the hot South Caro- 
lina Senatorial primary. Despite reports 
he'd help the Dixiecrats, Jimmy Byrnes 
will stay on the fence . . . Assistant Post- 
master General Paul Aiken will resign 
soon to enter the Democratic Senatorial 
primary in Kansas . .. Sen. Chan Gurney, 
who had neglected his political fences, is 
having the fight of his political life to 
beat out Rep. Francis Case for the GOP 
Senatorial nomination in South Dakota 
. . . Rep. George Smathers, backed by 
important Republicans, is inching ahead 
of Sen. Claude Pepper in Florida’s Demo- 
cratic primary race . . . Agriculture Under 
Secretary Albert J. Loveland will shortly 
announce his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination in Iowa. 


What a Beautiful Primary 

Movie stars will play prominent sup- 
porting roles in the three-way Oklahoma 
Democratic Senatorial primary. Rev. Wil- 
liam Alexander, Oklahoma City minister, 
started the trend some weeks ago by 
signing up singing cowboy Roy Rogers 
to back his campaign. Incumbent Sen. 
Elmer Thomas retaliated by obtaining 
the services of actor Van Heflin, a native 
Oklahoman. Not to be outdone, Rep. 
Mike Monroney signed up two-gun croon- 
er Gene Autry. 


National Notes 

If the President offers the ambassador- 
ship to Eire to Navy Secretary Francis 
Matthews, the Omaha Irishman will 
gladly accept. But despite rumors to the 
contrary, Truman hadn’t discussed it 
with Matthews up to this week . . . Look 


for a new break in the Fuchs spy case 
soon—probably on the West Coast, where 
FBI agents are following up leads on the 
British traitor’s American associates . . . 
The Congressional battle in which he 
helped fight FEPC cost Speaker Ray- 
burn some 12 pounds and greatly wid- 
ened the rift between him and the Presi- 
dent . . . Presidential aide Maj. Gen. 
Harry Vaughan is trying to wangle a 
new Federal building for his home town 
of Glasgow, Mo. 
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Trends Abroad 

State Department hopes that Ambas- 
sador Jessup’s return from the Far East 
would give new impetus to lagging Jap- 
anese peace-treaty preparations may 
prove ill-founded. Reports from the East 
hint Jessup will offer little direct advice 
but will merely make a “swan song” 
report to the President before quitting 
the service . . . Bankers calculate that in 
terms of purchasing power the ruble is 
worth 2.8 cents instead of the 25-cent 
value set in Russia’s revaluation move 
(see page 40) . . . Without fanfare, a 
German trade-relations office has opened 
in Paris—first time since the war there’s 
been any German representation in 
France. German exporters meanwhile 
are seeking to recapture Yugoslav trade 
from Britain by offering increasingly 
favorable terms . . . Watch for the Indo- 
China Reds, with Chinese support, to 
try to capture some large city and make 
it the “rightful capital” of Viet Nam in 
rivalry to Saigon. 


Japs te Oust British? 

It hasn’t broken into the news yet, but 
fiscal experts believe the American pol- 
icy of promoting barter deals between 
Japan and Southeast Asia may have dis- 
astrous effects on British commercial in- 
terests. World Bank officials made that 
prediction recently while conferring with 
British authorities in Southeast Asia. They 
feel it won't be long now before the 
American-supported Japanese supplant 
Britain as chief purveyor of capital and 
consumer goods in the area. 


Vodka Peace Offensive 

The Soviet Embassy last week tossed 
a cocktail party for some 100 Washing- 
ton correspondents, complete with vodka 
and delicacies in abundance. Ambassador 
Panyushkin was on hand and the keynote 
was vigorous, hard-working friendliness. 
Even the most anti-Soviet newsmen were 
passed from secretary to secretary as if 
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they were rare jewels. The gist of cordial 
cocktail banter was: “There’s got to be 
an end to the differences between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. From now on 
there'll be many parties like this and 
much exchanging of ideas.” Capital news- 
men, who did not get where they are 
through naiveté, recalled that a sudden 
reversal of attitude toward the press has 
heralded every phony Soviet “peace 
offensive.” 


Got Them On a List 

It’s nice to be rich most places, but in 
Japan it’s an uneasy distinction. Not one 
of the persons who had the top ten in- 
comes in the country in 1948 will make 
the 1949 list. Seven of them, including 
the first four, have been charged with 
black-marketeering or tax evasion. 


ECA’s ‘Cheap Money’ 

Although he may deny it, Italian Pres- 
ident Einaudi fears ECA policies will 
bring inflation to Italy. Commercial inter- 
est rates in Italy average 10 to 12% and 
sometimes run as high as 20%, but ECA 
is insisting no more than 8% be asked on 
loans advanced for its major projects. 
Einaudi believes 8% represents almost 
dangerously cheap money. Italian bankers 
claim it will bankrupt them; they say 
they can’t make money at such low rates. 


Foreign Notes 
No German-manned plane in the air 
force of the East German People’s Police 
may take off unless at least three Rus- 
sian-manned planes are already in the 
air. The People’s Police reportedly now 
has about 750 planes . . . Western Ger- 
many’s unemployment problem (see 
page 39) will be aggravated this year 
when a bumper crop of youths, product 
of Hitler's drive to boost the birth rate, 
reaches working age . . . Since Myron 
Taylor quit as Presidential representa- 
tive at the Vatican, it’s been harder for 
Americans to get audiences with the 
Pope. The idea apparently is to convince 
the Americans how convenient it would 
be to have a representative there again 
U.S. petroleum experts have ana- 
lyzed intelligence reports on Russia’s re- 
fineries and insist the Soviets are in no 
position, for the time being at least, to 
carry out sustained bombing raids against 
this country; their facilities for making 
high-grade aviation gasoline aren’t up 
to it. 
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B-52 or B-36? 

If one faction has its way, the giant 
B-52 jet bomber, which the Air Force has 
counted on to succeed the B-36 as the 
prize long-distance A-bomb carrier, may 
never get into the air after all. This group 
is troubled by the high cost of the big 
jets—now estimated at as much as $10,- 
000,000 apiece—and a lack of complete 
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assurance they would have sufficient 
range. They probably will try to have the 
project tabled indefinitely at a forthcom- 
ing meeting. First they are checking how 
much they can improve the B-36 by in- 
stalling turbo-props and using swept-back 
wings. They believe this would boost 
the B-36’s speed from less than 400 miles 
an hour to more than 500 without sacri- 
ficing range or payload. 


Ceiling on Taxes? 

It won’t get Congressional action soon 
but a constitutional amendment is being 
proposed to limit the government's tax- 
ing power to a fixed percentage of the 
national income. Brain child of Herbert 
U. Nelson, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the measure will be sponsored by GOP 
Rep. Ralph Gwinn of New York. The 
plan calls for a 15% tax limit, adjustable 
each year and subject to repeal by Con- 
gress in the event of war. Those inter- 
ested are lining up support in Congress 
and testing public opinion before intro- 
ducing any legislation. 


Aviation Notes 

Defense officials declare the aircraft 
industry can stay healthy if plane orders 
level off at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a 
year after building up a $5,600,000,000 
backlog by June 30. Plane makers con- 
tend new orders should be twice as great 

. To enable planes to drop supplies 
cheaper and faster in airborne opera- 
tions, the services are working on de- 
signing parachuteless packages shaped 
to flutter down in sideways swoops and 
land without smashing . . . The Air Force 
is equipping special long-range bombers 
as “feeler” planes to locate and con- 
fuse enemy radar stations. They will 
have delicate electronic instruments 
which determine the location and wave 
length of the stations . . . Air Force ex- 
perts are striving to perfect a foolproof 
mechanical gadget to cut down human 
error in flying supersonic planes. A ma- 
jor problem bedeviling supersonic pilots 
is that the slightest extra pressure can up- 
set the delicate controls, shooting the 
plane off in the wrong direction. 


Motte 

First thing Paul L. Styles did after 
President Truman promoted him to the 
National Labor Relations Board was to 
tack up a picture of Samuel Gompers on 
his office wall along with this quotation 
from the AFL founder: “What the gov- 
ernment gives you, the government can 
take away, and once it starts taking away, 
it can take more than it gave.” ' 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for headline charges that poli- 
tics have played a heavy role in RFC 
lending. An upcoming Senate investiga- 
tion will stress the extent of White House 


influence behind the $37,500,000 ad- 
vances to the ill-fated Lustron prefab 
outfit . . . Tobacco-state congressmen are 
suspected of engineering a Treasury flip- 
flop probably dooming a bill that would 
enable small cigarette makers to under- 
sell the “Big Four” (Periscope, Feb. 27). 
The Treasury suddenly withdrew en- 
dorsement of a bill to cut the tax on 
cigarettes priced at less than 12 cents a 
package . . . The first general revision of 
the patent laws since 1870 will be pro- 
posed this spring. A House Judiciary sub- 
committee now is circulating a prelim- 
inary draft of the suggested amendments. 
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Mevie Notes 

Broadway star Ethel Merman may play 
the feminine lead in a big-budget musical 
Western co-starring Bing Crosby and 
Bill (Hopalong Cassidy) Boyd. Judy 
Garland was in line for the role but the 
deal fell through . . . New layoffs are hit- 
ting the Hollywood studios, where em- 
ployment last year touched a thirteen- 
year low . . . While movie attendance is 
poor all over the country, theater men 
report it’s 100% worse in television areas 

. The German wartime viewpoint will 
be examined in two forthcoming films: 
Warner's “U-Boat Commander” and 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Rommel, Des- 
ert Fox” Most stories now being 
bought by studios are originals written 
for the screen, rather than novels. Rea- 
son: Originals, having had no build-up, 
cost less . . . Look for a spate of pictures 
featuring the Charleston dance and 
Dixieland bands, now that both are being 
revived. 


Miscellany 

The cigar-store Indian, once a symbol 
of the trade, is making a comeback. Just 
who started the trend isn’t known, but 
tobacconists are frantically ' dickering 
with museums and collectors who've cor- 
nered most of the 3,000 or so wooden 
redskins still in existence . . . The FBI is 
investigating a nationwide traffic in sala- 
cious phonograph records. Principal 
source seems to be South Bend, Ind. . . 
Foreign correspondent Edgar Snow is 
preparing a biography of the Red Chi- 
nese leader Mao Tse-tung. He has al- 
ready interviewed Mao several times and 
will go back to China for more material 

. Basketball, almost unknown in Yugo- 
slavia before the war, is the craze among 
Tito’s rising generation . . Connie 
Mack’s forthcoming autobiography, “My 
66 Years in the Big Leagues,” will soon 
start running in syndicated newspaper 
articles. Profits will go to Philadelphia 
sandlot baseball clubs . . . A history of 
the French First Army, which took part 
in the final push against the Germans, 
has been written by General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, chief of European ground 
forces. 
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““SMASH-UPS, SMASH-UPS, ALL DAY LONG?” 


ELL, Jimmy, accidents do happen—even to the best of 

drivers! That’s why many thousands of car owners look 
to Hardware Mutuals for the right kind and right amount of 
Automobile Insurance! 


Ask your friendly, experienced Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative about our automobile insurance with medical pay- 
ments coverage. This broad policy not only provides thorough 
protection, but covers medical expenses for anyone injured 
while riding in your car. 

Then, too, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy offers 


added peace-of-mind protection . . . fast, friendly, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service . . . prompt, fair claim handling. 

Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings to 
policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 
Why not find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automo- 
bile Insurance? Simply call Western Union by number, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of your 
nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
worth knowing . . . and there’s no obligation! 


insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY +. HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





» Passage of the Communist-control bill sponsored by Sen- 
ators Mundt, Ferguson, and Johnston is likely. Endorsement 
by the American Bar Association will help resolve doubts as to 


the measure’s constitutionality and enhance chances for ap- 
proval. 


Fair Deal opponents of the bill will argue that it virtually out- 
laws the Communist Party and violates the Bill of Rights, but 
they are already conceding defeat. If the measure becomes 
law it would (1) require Communist and “front” groups to 
register; (2) deny Federal employment and passports to mem- 
bers of such groups, and (3) require that Communist propa- 
ganda sent through the mails be labeled as such. 


> A definite program to combat unemployment is being urged 
by the Labor Department. Truman has been warned that the 
number of jobless may rise, even if business levels remain 
high through the summer. 


Secretary Tobin wants immediate action in distressed areas. 
He would like to start work projects in about 40 communities 
where from 12 to 27% of the labor force is idle. 


Prompt liberalization of unemployment insurance is another 
Labor Department “must.” At least 1,000,000 of those now 
jobless have been idle four months, and 800,000 have ex- 
hausted all insurance benefits. 


No broad expansion of public works is yet needed, officials be- 
lieve, but they want to speed planning of “on the shelf” 
projects. Finally, Tobin is urging the Economic Council to 
push its work on a long-range study of means to stimulate 
greater business investment and create new jobs for the na- 
tion’s fast-expanding labor force. 


> No settlement of the tidelands-oil question is likely this 
year. A states’-rights-style bill may pass the House, but Ad- 
ministration forces will keep it from a vote in the Senate. 
- Truman wants to avoid the necessity of vetoing a measure 
that is popular in politically pivotal California. 
Compromise features of the new bill do not go far enough to 
suit the Administration. While previous measures canceled 
Federal title to all tidelands, this one would give the govern- 
ment control of areas beyond a state’s legally defined bound- 
ary—usually 3 miles. Royalties from Federally owned areas 
would be split with the state. 
Vast potentially productive areas would remain under Federal 
control by this compromise, but most offshore wells now in 
production would be state-controlled, and officials believe 
these will be the most productive for a long time to come. 
Virtual suspension of exploration for offshore oil has resulted 
from the stalemate. Tideland states and oil interests will con- 
tinue pressure for a legislative settlement and now hope the 
next Congress will pass a bill Truman can sign. 


> U. S. pressure on Britain to ease oil-import restrictions won't 
be relaxed. State Department officials now fear failure to reach 
an agreement satisfactory to American companies would react 
unfavorably against the still-developing Point Four program. 
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The British will be warned that American businessmen 
probably shy away from Point Four investments if a powe 
friendly as Britain can endanger U.S. oil holdings over 
Oil talks will be resumed shortly. U.S. negotiators will ir 
that other ways of saving dollars are available to the B 
and that American oil operations can remain virtually int 


> Expansion of consumer credit will continue for sev 
months, Federal Reserve Board experts believe. The Jan 
drop in outstanding debt was in the usual post-Chris 
pattern but less than occurred a year ago. 

Heavy installment-plan automobile buying is expected to c 
tinue at least through the summer and contributes importa 
to the upward trend. Outstanding auto credit actually 
creased in January, normally a slow period for car sales. 
The FRB isn’t concerned over volume of credit, but it wo 
like to have stand-by controls that could be imposed wh 
necessary. 


> Improved chances for obtaining cloture when FEPC cor 
up in the Senate are cheering Truman’s leaders, but passa 
of the Administration bill remains highly doubtful. | 


Senate Republican leaders want debate limited. Taft ar 
Wherry are warning their colleagues that failure of the rn 
cloture rule would be a blow against the GOP. They have 
far lined up 31 sure Republican votes for cloture and fo 
“probables.” 

Southern Democratic leaders are frightened. They admit T: 
man’s forces can deliver at least 28 votes for cloture, ar 
these, plus GOP tallies, total 63—only one shy of the req 
64. The struggle for on-the-fence votes will be intense. 
A strange mixture of coalitions may kill FEPC’s chances 
together. Virtually all Democrats will oppose a “toothless 
bill, and Republicans and Southern Democrats will team 1 
to defeat Truman’s compulsory FEPC. There may be a stalt 
mate, even if cloture is obtained. 


> Short-term extension of synthetic-rubber legislation now 
seems probable. No general-purpose rubber plants would be 
sold by the government during this period. Truman’s recom- 
mendation for a ten-year program will be ignored by Congress. 
Consumption of at least 200,000 tons of synthetic rubber will 
be assured by the new legislation, but Congress is likely to 


heed industry pleas that part of this be developed on a vok 
untary basis. 


> Aid to small-plane manufacturers is under study by the 
Commerce Department. Light-plane production has fallen to 
about 200 per month, and the total for 1949 was 3,300, as 
compared with 34,500 in 1946. 

Markets will be analyzed by Commerce officials, and the possi- 
bility of government loans to some companies will be explored. 


> Only public pressure can save rent control. Housing Expe- 
diter Woods admits odds are heavily against any extension of 
the present law. A quick and overwhelming tide of protest 
from areas already decontrolled is the last desperate hope of 
Administration forces. 
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ETHLEHEM’S YEAR REVIEWED 
N REPORT TO EMPLOYEES 


ach year at the same time that Bethlehem’s annual report 
» stockholders goes out we mail to each of our employees 
hteport covering the activities and accomplishments of the 
year that were of special interest to them. The Report to 

ployees for 1949 was published a short time ago. It 
gives highlights of the yeat’s operations, together with 
information on the amended Bethlehem Pension Plan, the 
new Social Insurance Plan, production records, safety, 
industrial hygiene, and other topics. 


This is the twenty-third annual report that Bethlehem 


Steel has made to its employees. So far as we know, Beth- 
lehem was the first large company to give employees such 
an annual statement and report on the factors that made 
possible the year’s accomplishments. 
Copy Mailed on Request 

While the report is prepared with Bethlehem employees 
in‘ mind, there are many outside the company who find 
much of interest in it. If you would like to receive a copy, 
send a letter or post cafd to Publications Department, 
Room 1037, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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"LOOK, MARY, | CAN WORK AGAIN!” 


That black day they called me from the plant to tell me 
Jack was hurt! Badly hurt? Killed? They tried to soften the 
blow ... but that only made it worse. 


Jack didn’t die. And Liberty Mutual sent checks for total 
disability, and paid the hospital and doctor’s bills. 

But work! That’s what Jack-wanted. His back was hurt 
and he had to walk downstairs backwards. He couldn’t bend. 
Just thinking about him, I’d start crying. There he sat all 
day long ... seeing the new cars go by that other men could 
earn. 

Oh, those Liberty Mutual people looked after us well. And 
when Jack was finally up to it, a wonderful thing—a miracle 
—happened. They asked me to bring him to their Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Boston. 


“Pretty silly,” Jack grumbled that first night. “That long 
trip just to play checkers.” But his eyes flashed their first 
spark of interest in weeks. “Those checkers are as big as 
bean pots, and you slide them across the floor on a checker 
board as big as this room. You move them with your foot. 
After a while I can stoop down to move ’em.” 

“You... stoop down!” 


They did something to Jack—not just to his hurt body 
with heat and whirlpool baths and all those gadgets. To his 


mind. In their workshops, they showed him that he could 
work again. 


So Jack is a man again. There’s a long, happy life in our 
future which Jack will meet heads up. I'll never forget his 


pride when he said, “Look, Mary, I can work again!” 
* * # * 


Liberty Mutual founded The Rehabilitation Center in 


to develop, under medical direction, techniques to restore 


jured workers to useful employment. So far, 1230 se 
injured men and women have been treated. Of those 
treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to 
Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual 
the pace to help workers live safer, more secure lives. 
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HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe .+ «+ by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 
— pling loss . . . by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . . . by relieving * 
the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 


















DEFENSE: 





The Pentagon sounded like a tower of 
Babel. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, big, 
boastful, and pugnacious, boomed that 
“we can lick hell out of Joe Stalin.” He 
wanted Stalin to know, he said, that if 
Russia “starts something at 4 o'clock in 
the morning, the fighting power and 
strength of America” will go into ac- 
tion by 5. 

Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington, 
on the other hand, saw no reason for 
complacency. Those who believe that 
America must be destroyed, he warned, 
now had the greatest military machine 
in the world. Nor could the United States 
even hope to match Red Russia man for 
man, gun for gun, and plane for plane, 
he added. To attempt it would wreck the 
national economy. 

Seore: To the average American it 
hardly seemed possible that Johnson and 
y Symington could both be right. And yet 
in Washington last week responsible offi- 
cers insisted that both indubitably were. 

If war broke out tomorrow or the day 
after, this country would suffer reverses 
at first, even though it would inflict severe 
punishment too. This is the situation as 
these officers see it: 
> The United States Army today consists 
of ten divisions, including one armored 
division and one airborne. Man for man, 
these divisions have a great deal more 
firepower than any of the outfits of the 
last war; they are fairly well trained, and 
their morale is high. Except for the 82nd 
Airborne and some infantry units in 
Japan, however, the Army is under- 
manned and underequipped. In contrast, 
the Red Army is believed to have be- 
tween 150 and 170 divisions, including 
perhaps 30 armored divisions, all of 
them at fighting strength. 
> The United States Air Force consists of 
48 groups, with roughly 3,300 combat 
planes and 5,500 transport and support 
planes in operation. The Red Air Force 
has about 9,000 combat planes and per- 
haps 8,000 transport and supply planes. 
Y More than half of the Russian combat 
planes are jets; about 300 are TU-4s, 
a long-distance bomber much like the 
American B-29. : 
>The United States Navy has 7 large 
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How We Stack Up Against Russia 


carriers, 8 smaller carriers, 1 battleship, 
13 cruisers, 140 destroyers, 70 subma- 
rines, and 414 other craft in the active 
fleets. The Red Navy has 3 battleships, 
14 cruisers, 110 destroyers, about 270 
submarines, and a force of motor tor- 
pedo: boats, submarine chasers, and in- 
shore patrol craft exceeding in number 
the equivalent types in all other navies 
of the world combined. 

Cemparisens: That is the situation 
in bare outline. The details make it rosier 
in some respects, blacker in others. 

The United States Air Force, for ex- 
ample, is far behind Russia’s in jets. 
Moreover, the Soviets are producing 


International 


National defense puzzle: Who is right, Johnson or Symington? 


about 7,000 planes a year, while U.S. 
Air Force procurement plans call for 
only 1,252 aircraft in 1950 and 1,383 
in 1951. On the other hand, the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is far superior to 
Russia’s long-distance bombing force; the 
B-29 is a far more efficient plane than 
Russia’s TU-4, which lacks important 
electronic equipment. 

Although the Red Navy has as many 


ships, the United States Navy probably 
could outfight it everywhere but under 
the sea. :The Russians have nothing to 
compare with the U.S. Navy’s carrier 
force. However, they are building. new 
ships at a tremendous rate. They are 
turning out first-rate cruisers, heavy ships 
of high speed armed with:a standardized 
rapid-firing high-velocity 7.1-inch triple- 
turret battery; and their destroyers are 
good, too. 

Moreover, the fact that Russia has the 
most powerful submarine fleet in the 
world cannot be lightly dismissed. The 
survival of the United States in wartime 
depends on keeping the sea lanes clear. 
And there is grave doubt, as things stand 
now, whether the United States Navy is 
capable of coping with the Red sub- 
marines, 

Outnumbered and outgunned on land, 
in the air, and on the seas, as Syming- 
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ton has said, how does Johnson reach 
the conclusion that “we can lick hell out 
of Joe Stalin”? His thinking runs some- 
what as follows: 

This country has never attempted to 
maintain as large a military establish- 
ment in peacetime as its potential ene- 
mies. For one thing, that would require 
peacetime conscription, something which 
is anethema to most Americans. For 
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another, it would cost perhaps $40,000,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000,000 a year—the 
18 per cent or more of its national income 
which Russia now spends on its armed 
forces. Aside from being an intolerable 
financial burden, such a large expendi- 
ture for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
would make a free economy impossible. 
It would necessitate materials allocations, 
rationing, and price control. 

Johnson would rather not have as large 
a military establishment in peacetime as 
Russia’s. He considers the price in terms 
of democracy too high; ‘The “qtiestion, as 
the Defense Secretary sees it, is whether 
the United States has a large enough and 
efficient enough military establishment 
to absorb the first blow and then come 
back and make Stalin sorry he ever 
started the war. 

Johnson thinks it has. Others disagree, 
but the Defense Secretary is positive he’s 
right. His critics say bitterly that he’d 
better be: 


Prospects: Slimmed Forces 
But Real Power 


In the year since he became Defense 
Secretary, Louis Johnson has knocked a 
lot of heads together at the Pentagon, 
made enemies and won admirers. Unlike 
his predecessor, the late James Forrestal, 
who attempted to create unification 
through conciliation and failed, Johnson 
is a brusque, belligerent man; when he’s 
boss of anything, he lets everybody 
know it. 

Johnson has achieved unification. He 


The Russians are used to fighting in frigid weather, but American Arctic equipment is bad 


did it largely by pounding desks and giv- 
ing peremptory orders, which always 
ended with an unspoken “or else.” He 
drove the Navy into open revolt against 
him, then put down the revolt by having 
Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews fire 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld as Chief of 
Naval Operations. He was criticized 
widely for this. Only last week a report 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
denounced the dismissal as a reprisal for 
Denfeld’s “frank and honest testimony” 
before it. 

Johnson doesn’t care. The Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are working together as a 
team, and that’s what counts, he thinks. 
There can never be another Pearl Har- 
bor, he insists, explaining: “There wasn’t 
any unification at Pearl Harbor or Pearl 
Harbor couldn’t have been.” 

Economies: The Defense Secretary 
considers unification a tremendous 
achievement for another reason. He says 
that it has made economies possible, so 
that Americans today are getting a bet- 
ter defense force for less. Last week in 
New York, at a dinner given by the Over- 
seas Press Club, a foreign correspond- 
ents’ group, he declared: 

“We are getting into condition. We are 
removing waste. We are eliminating 
fancy trimmings. We are converting fat 
to muscle .. .” 

That’s Johnson’s story. His critics tell 
quite a different one. Johnson, they say, 
is a man of vast, overriding ambition, who 
has set out to make a name for himself 
as Defense Secretary, and he doesn’t 
much care how. Economy is popular with 
Congress and the voters, so Johnson has 
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practiced economy. He has not achie 
the savings through increased efficieney 
however, but at the expense of the mij. 
tary establishment. 

The Seore: Last, week, in his fix 
semi-annual report to Congress, Johngop 
answered critics bluntly. The key pata. 
graphs: 
>» “As of the close of the period covered 
by this report, the Army had 4,400 mor 
men in combat units than it had in sugh 
units on July 1, 1949. Much of this 
crease in combat effectiveness was made 
possible by savings in the use of undue 
numbers of personnel for administrative 
and overhead purposes . 
>“Over-all, the readiness ‘of the Navy has 
been improved and the active fleet is 
‘ready to go.’ It is manned at 67 per 
of wartime strength with trained per 
nel who seek to make a career of 
Navy. This represents a substantial 
provement over the situation eighteen 
months ago... 
>“In the case of the Air Force it is worth 
noting that on Jan. 1, 1948 the Finletter 
Commission recommended 70 groups 


manned by 401,000 men. On that date 45 & 
the report also noted that the Air Force ™4'e 
stood at 337,000 men for 55 programmed the s 
groups. However, due to requirements§ Pt 


for the radar screen, increased functions in 















taken over from the Army, and organiza tails 
tional changes in our bomber groups, said, 
502,000 men would be needed today for] "04 
the 70-group concept or its equivalent § POW 
. In our Air Force of today and a dolla 
planned for 1951, we have 416,000 men§ the | 
manning 48 groups, but due to the orf P@™ 
ganizational changes noted above, these _ 
one 
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Invention of the snorkel] has made the job of finding and destroying submarines more difficult 


48 groups, according to Air Force esti- 
mates, are equivalent to 52% groups of 
the size envisaged in the previous con- 
cept of the 70-group program.” 

Increases: Johnson added some de- 
tails. As a result of the economies, he 
said, “the plans for 1951 have been 
modified to provide significantly more 
powerful military forces within the same 
dollar requirements. As compared with 
the estimates made by the military de- 
partments on Aug. 1, Navy strength has 
been increased by three attack carriers, 
three carrier air groups, one cruiser, and 
one battleship in reduced commission. 
There will be two Marine divisions in- 
stead of six battalion landing teams. The 
Army will be organized into ten divi- 
sions rather than nine, and will also have 
two additional anti-aircraft battalions. 
The Air Force will increase the number 
of planes per group in three additional 
bomber groups. 

“Also, since Aug. 1, 1949, $150,000,- 
000 was added to aircraft procurement 
for the Air Force and $50,000,000 for 
the Navy. In addition to a 200 per cent 
increase in the allocation for anti-sub- 
marine warfare equipment, 700,000 hours 
were added for flying in combat-type 
units in the Navy .. .” 

Weaknesses: Everything Johnson 
said was true, but he told only part of 
the story. If the situation wasn’t quite 
as dark as his critics painted it, neither 
did it glow as brightly as the Defense 
Secretary's report. 

On the question of the Air Force, for 
example, experts insist that Johnson isn’t 
spending enough for plane procurement. 
It would take roughly $2,750,000,000 a 
year to keep the USAF and the Naval Air 
Arm completely modernized and the air- 
craft jndustry at a safe level of opera- 
tions, they say. That's half a billion more 
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than Johnson has budgeted for 1951. 
The Army is unquestionably the best 
peacetime army the nation has ever had, 
but again the critics find fault. One of its 
most glaring defects, they say, is the lim- 
ited amount being spent to develop and 
produce new weapons. Specifically: 
> The Army has developed a new highly 
mobile light tank with a projectile that 
can pierce 11 inches of armor—but it has 
only a handful of these. 
> Army ordnance has invented a highly 
effective short-range anti-aircraft guided 
missile that may be the nemesis of in- 
coming bombers. It has only a few of 
them for testing purposes, however, and 
only one launching site instead of the 
needed thousands. 
>» The Army’s Arctic equipment is just 
plain bad. 
>The Air Force still is furnishing the 
Army with only a few planes for tactical 
support. 
> The Defense Department has devel- 
oped a good new troop-carrying plane for 
the paratroops, but it still doesn’t have 
enough of them for use in a good-sized 
maneuver. 
> Some progress has been made in the 
development of short-range guided mis- 
siles, but a long-range one is still far off. 
Now Johnson is attempting to cut back 
the missile program from $80,000,000 
to $50,000,000, and the scientists are 
howling. 

The situation in the Navy is roughly 
similar. No one doubts that Johnson is 
right when he says the Navy is stronger 
than it was, but even Johnson’s hand- 
picked CNO, Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, admits -that it’s still not strong 
enough. rs 

Again, the criticism doesn’t particularly 
trouble Johnson. He believes the Defense 
Department is making progress. Russia 
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is not prepared for war right now and 
won't be tomorrow or next day, he thinks. 
And by then, he feels, defects in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force will be re- 
moved. 


Menace: Snorkel Threat 
Has to be Met 


When Johnson talks of retaliating in- 
stantly if Russia strikes, the Defense Sec- 
retary is thinking in terms of aerial 
bombardment — atomic bombardment. 
And, unless the worst happens, the 
Strategic Air Command expects to fight 
from overseas bases. That will mean 
long supply lines across the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The United States Navy must 
control the seas and pen up the snorkel- 
equipped Red submarines. 

In addition, American strategy is now 
based in part on plans for building up 
the military forces of the Atlantic Pact 
nations. Again, it will take hundreds ‘of 
ships to supply them across thousands 
of miles of water. And finally, in the last 
stages of the war, the United States 
Army, by now swelled to millions of men, 
will have to fight its way through East- 
ern Europe. That will take still more ships. 

Devilish Weapon: In the early 
stages of the last war, German U-boats 
severely hampered the United States war 
effort before ‘they were brought under 
control. The Russians now are making 
desperate efforts to build a submarine 
fleet even more deadly than Hitler’s. 
Many of the Red Fleet’s 270°subs are 
old and fairly useless. However, the Reds 
‘also have between 20: and 30 snorkel 
subs. They also control the German sub- 
marine yards. 

The snorkel is a device which enables 
an undersea craft to breathe, while sub- 
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merged, with only a tiny, hard-to-find 
snout sticking above the waves. The Rus- 
sian snorkel subs are German Type 21s 
(called Guppies by the United States 
Navy). Submerged, they can do 17 
knots, as compared with the 8 to 10 
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ro ies 3 
America has good jets like the XB-47, but the Red Air Force has more of them, including the Ilyushin bomber 


known as the K-l, K-2, and K-3, also 
are being constructed. And the Navy 
will track down the Russian subs from 
the air with new detection devices such 
as the ultrasensitive radar installed on 
the P2V-4 (Newsweek, March 6). 
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During the war, Sherman commanded 
the carrier Wasp and had it shot out 
from under him. By 1948 he was com- 
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against unification broke out, he stayed Bp.jati 
knots of earlier types. The Snorkel Killer: The man very aloof from it. A firm believer in unifica- § ons} 
As things stand today, the Russian largely responsible for the progress the tion, who, as Deputy CNO for opera- Mary! 
submarine fleet would give the United Navy has made is the Service’s new _ tions, had worked on the problem, he did §yhose 
States Navy a rough time. The Navy CNO, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman (see not testify before the House Committee. Bpepu! 
was slow in buckling down to work on cover). Immediately after taking over This, of course, was one of the rea- Brurthe 
antisubmarine warfare. It has made great his job last November, he appointed sons Johnson and Matthews named him Githe Sec 
strides in recent months, but it still Vice Admiral Francis S. Low as director CNO. And when he took his post, there BAjger 
doesn’t feel fully capable of coping with of a special survey of the anti-submarine was much grumbling in the Navy against Bihe e, 
the submarine menace. warfare program. And it was he who him. It has taken Sherman only four Qeenatc 
The Navy has developed a few new convinced Defense Secretary Johnson and months to win over the Navy and re ¥reelec 
(and top-secret) weapons for fighting Navy Secretary Matthews to increase ap- store morale. Last week even his for {the e 
the Russian submarines, but the em- _propriations for the program. mer critics were full of praise for him. } Mc 
phasis is almost entirely on refining and At the Pentagon, officers in every Said one: “We'll soon have a Navy §, ney 
developing the old weapons. The new branch of the military establishment free- again.” starte 
hunter-killer destroyers are an example _ ly admit Sherman is one of the most bril- Sherman is hopeful that this will be fh icts 
of this refinement; the Navy recently _ liant military leaders the nation has. Un- the case. He feels the Navy could use Jwerx 
commissioned two of them: the U.S.S. der him, the Navy has regained morale more money, but he is not disgruntled. Jwas ; 
Carpenter and the U.S.S. Owens. Small _ and lost the feeling that it’s the Peck’s He is concerned about the growth of fpeyri 
killer subs to hunt down Russian subs, ‘bad boy of the military establishment. the Red Navy, but not pessimistic. man 
who 
* t 
Significance Yes, We Can Lick Russia—Eventually as 
rtn 
America’s defense plans are based on ing “of hopelessness and helplessness.” military experts believe our present ow 
the idea of “a calculated risk.” The nation If war comes, the Russians will have strength is not great enough. They ad- [state 
can't possibly hope to achieve absolute the initiative; they will have the ad-  vocate increasing military appropriations | curity 
security. If the Russians attack, they may vantage of surprise; and they will have by three or four billion dollars a year. | Cartt 
do tremendous damage, regardless of the more powerful military forces in be- Johnson disagrees. Depa 
- how large or small the United States ing. However, the United States will not The nation’s military potential depends § nent 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are. As John- _ be helpless before them. The Strategic Air so much on its factories that he would } Ty 
son declared last week: “There is a risk Command will be able to retaliate with rather keep the economic system healthy iion ; 
to living in the middle of the Twentieth atomic attacks. That alone will make any than have a few thousand more men Jof 
century instead of an earlier age which initial Russian successes costly. under arms. tors, 
all of us must share.” But the Army, Navy, and Air Force Some insist the United States could [Ham 
The Defense Department is prepared will be rapidly expanded until they are stand spending a few billions more for }furth 
to yield ground in the first months of the able to match the Russian war machine defense. Still others say the money could § gow 
war. If the Russians struck at Alaska, for and finally to smash it. In any compari- be secured by cutting down on welfare J plan 
example, they probably could take it. son of Russian and American military expenditures. At this point, the argument § rend 
The Department also takes it for granted strength, America’s great industrial sys- becomes involved in politics because the files, 
that Russia will send bombers carrying tem, which makes such expansion pos- political power of the Truman Admin- I The 
A-bombs against the United States and _ sible, must be taken into consideration. It _ istration is based largely on its Fair Deal §ment 
that a few may get through. is the factor which made American vic- program. were 
No one at the Pentagon worries about tory inevitable in the last war and will It is an argument that can never be JApp 
this especially. The nation’s defense make it inevitable in the next. really resolved because there are too fanti- 
chiefs fully agree with Gen. Dwight D. The time it will require to build the many incalculables. As Johnson says: M 
Eisenhower's recent warning that “we nation’s military forcestowartime strength “There are risks in [the Defense Depart- cide 
must not slink around with our tail be- —and the extent of the reverses the nation ment’s] plans. Each is the risk of a pru- fit di 
tween our legs,” and with David E. may suffer meanwhile—naturally depend dent and energetic people whose econ- §proy 
Lilienthal’s attack on the “oracles of on how great the peacetime strength of omy is sound, whose courage is firm, and § gent 
doom” who have been spreading a feel- the Army, Navy, and Air Force is. Some who faces the future unafraid . . .” Gtion 
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HE CONGRESS: 


McCarthy vs. Acheson 


Sen. Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin 
as after Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son and“a campaign issue. The Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was after Senator 
McCarthy and red herring. There was a 
minimum of dissembling about motive. 
Communists (or fellow travelers) in the 
State Department, if there turned out 
to be any, would be the unfortunate by- 
standers who happened into the line of 
fire. 

The opening hearings on McCarthy’s 
charges that the State Department was 
still Communist-infiltrated were sched- 
led to start this week before a Foreign 
Relations subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Sen. Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, an accomplished maneuverer 
whose job it would be to frustrate the 
Republican attempt to discredit Acheson 
further. Congressional mail indicated that 
the Secretary’s refusal to turn his back on 
Alger Hiss already had discredited him in 
the eyes of many Americans. And many 
senators, particularly those running for 
reelection this year, were seeing through 
the eyes of their constituents. 

McCarthy had nothing but the files of 
a newspaperman last month when he 
started making spéeches about Commu- 
nists in the State Department (News- 
wEEK, March 6). But when McCarthy 
was challenged by Under Secretary John 
Peurifoy to put up or shut up, Congress- 
man Richard M. Nixon of California, 
who wants to be a Republican senator 
from California, came to the Wisconsin 
Senator's rescue with a list of the de- 
partment’s “suspects” compiled in 1946 
when James Byrnes was Secretary of 
State. A check of the 108 possible “se- 
curity risks” on that list showed Mc- 
Carthy that 38 were still in the State 
Department and sixteen in other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Brain Trust: With this informa- 
tion in hand, McCarthy invited a group 
of more experienced Republican sena- 
tors, headed by Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, to serve as his brain trust in 
further development of his case. This 
group quickly improvised a strategic 
plan to force President Truman to sur- 
render the State Department's loyalty 
files, which might yield fresher material. 
The idea was to hold back the depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill until the files 
were produced. This might work, as the 
Appropriations Committee was heavily 
anti-Acheson. 

Meanwhile, the strategy group de- 
cided to put Acheson on the spot. This 
it did at a routine hearing of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Senator Bridges 





gently led Acheson throughean explana- 
tion of the department's method of spot- 
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ting “security risks” and then asked: 

“Mr. Secretary, would you consider a 
friend of a person convicted of, say, 
perjury in connection with a treasonable 
act, and found guilty, a security risk?” 

Following the line of his previous 
answers, Acheson was forced to say that 
“it would bé a matter that you would 
look into”—that such a person would 
have to be investigated. 

Bridges had made his point. He had 
established that Acheson, because of his 
friendship for Hiss, a convicted perjurer, 
was himself a proper subject of investi- 
gation as a possible security risk under 
present State ‘Department procedures. 

Just before the close of the hearing, 
Acheson read a statement redefining his 
attitude toward Hiss. He said he had 
never meant to question the judgment 
of the jury that convicted Hiss or to de- 
fend Hiss’s record in the State Depart- 
ment. He had merely meant to say, that, 
as a Christian mindful of the virtue of 
compassion, he could not turn on Hiss 
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tuous dirt road to Whittaker Chambers’s 
farmhouse. As they,.stepped out of their 
car, Rep. Richard M. Nixon and Senator- 
elect Karl E. Mundt paused for a mo- 
ment to look about them. They weren't 
interested in the easy Maryland country- 
side, but in a small pumpkin patch. Three 
betrayal-packed rolls of microfilm had 
rg out of that patch, evidence in 
t was to be one of the great trials of 
our times. 

In, the. low-ceilinged, book-lined living 
room, Mundt swore in Chambers. “Just 
sit in that easy chair and reminisce,” the 
congressman said. “Go back to the be- 
ginning and tell us everything.” A House 
Un-American Activities subcommittee 
was in session. 

Then for five hours, Whittaker Cham- 
bers told a story of Communist under- 
ground activity, of Communist infiltration 
in the United States Government, and of 
his work as a top Soviet agent in the 
thirties. Part of his account detailed the 
role of Alger Hiss in the espionage group 





Peurifoy and Acheson hunted Senator McCarthy and fished for red herring 


now that he had become a tragic figure. 
He said his original statement on the 
subject had been misinterpreted. He 
complained angrily of harassment. 

There would be more harassment be- 
fore the investigation of State Depart- 
ment personnel was over, but the ques- 
tion remained whether Acheson or Mc- 
Carthy would be the principal victim. As 
a starter, the Republicans said they had 
reason to believe the department's loy- 
alty files were being “stripped.” 


Hiss-Chambers Echo 


In the waning light of a cold Decem- 
ber afternoon, two members of Congress 
and three investigators drove up a tor- 





which Chambers headed. But there were 
long stretches which touched on people 
never before named: 

“One day Bill brought me in touch 
with Sherman again,” Chambers told the 
subcommittee. “Sherman was to go to 
Tokyo to be head of a Soviet under- 
ground group and he wanted me to or- 
ganize for him the facade here which 
would make it possible for him to operate 
in Tokyo . . . The expedient thing was to 
use Maxim Lieber [a well-known literary 
agent] to front for the Tokyo operation 
. .. Lieber and Sherman set up what was 
called the American Feature Syndicate.” 
An account was opened in a New York 
bank in the name of the syndicate for 
Sherman to draw on while operating in 
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Japan. “Then J. Peters [head of the 
underground party in the United States] 
supplied a birth certificate in the name 
of Charles Chase, and on the basis of that 
certificate . . . John Sherman took out.a 
passport and on that traveled to Tokyo.” 

When the Tokyo ring was broken up, 
Sherman-Chase went on to Moscow. 
What he saw there was disillusioning 
enough to make him break with the 
underground apparatus but not with the 
Communist Party. 

Chambers had told this story in 1948, 
shortly after the indictment of Alger Hiss 
on a perjury charge. Last week, less than 
two months after Hiss’s conviction by a 
Federal jury in New York, the House 
Un-American Activities committee picked 
up the threads of Chambers’s still-seeret 
Westminster testimony. On Wednesday 
it called to the stand ace Loomis Sher- 
man, 54, a rugged-looking individual 
whose nervous manner belied the trucu- 
lence of his answers. 

Sherman, who had until recently 
taught at a Western university, was ready 
to assert bitterly and vigorously that the 
charges made against him were a vi- 
cious “frame-up” and that he was be- 
ing persécuted by FBI agents who in- 
stalled “listening devices in my hotel 
room” to pry into the “intimacies of a 
man with his wife.” But to all direct 
questions on the Chambers testimony, he 
gave the now traditional evasion: He re- 
fused to answer on the ground of possible 
self-incrimination. He did not even com- 
mit himself on the truth or falsity of the 
statement that he had written for the 





Communist Daily Worker under the 
name of “Robert Mitchell.” 

But though he would not acknowledge 
that he had even known Chambers or 
Hiss, he was curiously forthright on one 
point. “I would regard it as a great 
privilege to have the acquaintance of 
Alger Hiss,” said Sherman, “but I am 
convinced that he would not know me 
from Adam.” 


Paddling a Freshman 


The United States Senate is capable of 
hazing a freshman with singular brutality. 
Last week it gave brash Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota the full treat- 
ment. 

Humphrey had made himself eligible 
by attacking one of the Senate’s campus 
idols—the almost ten-year-old Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures, the preserve of Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia. The Minnesotan had de- 
clared the committee itself nonessential 
and complained that it had itself been 
extravagant and publicity seeking. 

On Thursday Byrd replied that his 
committee had saved the government 
$2,436,000,000, while spending only 
about $127,000. Alerted in advance that 
the old boys were going to have some fun 
with the new boy, senators and specta- 
tors packed the chamber. Even former 
Senators Sherman Minton and Harold 
Burton, now members of the United 
States Supreme Court, were on the floor 
for the festivities. 

“As the senator from Minnesota is a 
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Top Decoration: To launch his organization’s annual drive, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, president of the American Red Cross, put 
a 1950 pin on Harry S. Truman, who opened this year’s fund- 
raising campaign with a White House radio appeal to the nation. 
























“se 


publicity expert himself,” Byrd said 
statement . . . could be regarded 
compliment from one who welcomes 
has been signally successful in creaf 
publicity for himself. I know of no ge 
tor who has more generously used , 
government facilities to promote his y 
licity . . . If he has ever run away f 
publicity, I do not know of it . . ,” 

When Byrd had finished his spe 
one senator after another rose to 
him tribute. “A great American,” ty 
called him, often at length. The ghil, 
ignored Humphrey’s demand to be ree@., 
nized to answer Byrd and his other tm 
mentors. And when, after this had g 
on and on, he finally got recognition, 
senators walked out in a body. 

Apparently unabashed, Humpbh 
made his answering speech to an alm 
vacant chamber. He still thought { 
Byrd committee nonessential. 
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Killed by Kluxers 
puffing, 


Charlie Hurst was sitting by the fjpited 
warming his feet on the night of Feb, Mollectiv 























Until several months ago, he had opdhad lost 
ated a “rolling store”—selling groceribnd pr 
from a truck—in Pell City, an Alabantyhich | 















mill town on the Birmingham-Atlantiefore, 
Highway. Now he had to take it easton ma 
at 39, his lungs had gone bad. andsca’ 

Charlie was contentedly wiggling ¢ 















ad Wo 
toes of his shoeless feet when someoq Ever 
knocked. It was 7:30. Charlie went totithe U) 


door. A man with his hat pulled dowilown t 
over his eyes told him: “There’s a fellopdds an 
out in the car who wants to talk to ye 
When he came back for his shoes, Ch 
told his son Howard: “It looks like # 
Ku Klux.” 

But he brushed aside Howard's 
gestion that he take the .22 rifle 
him. As his father walked out, 
young man began loading it, just in ¢ 
He had rammed four shells into the 
when he heard his father yell for hel 

Charlie was being dragged into a ¢ 
by two men when Howard came runt 
out. “I was so nervous, I couldn't fire tlie 
rifle,” he said. A man in the car thrust 
pistol out of the window. Charlie bro 
loose, grabbed the .22, and started firin 
at the car. The man in the car emptieh: 
his pistol. Howard was hit in the hig Rt 
Charlie fell with bullets in his chest argn 
stomach. Thirty minutes later, he 
dead. Local police officers began askifie m 
questions, not getting very far in t 
investigation. 

Four days later Klansman Roy H 
of Talladega kissed his wife good-byr@n 
she was going to church. “Pray for 
Maude,” he told her. Then he shot h 
self with a 12-gauge shotgun. But 
fore he committed suicide he had ma 
a full confession to his family. His 
told police he had been one of the 
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nen in the raid on Charlié Hurst’s: home. 
On the basis of Heath’s confession, state 
ficers picked up Claude Luker, a Tal- 
dega furniture dealer, and the Rev. 

Alvin Horn, an active organizer for. 6, 
eorgia Klan. Charged with the mur 

bf Hurst, they denied everything. 

Last week Alabama police were still 
t - «4 Booking for the other two night riders. 
US See mperial Wizard Sam Roper of the As- 
© (0 BBociation of Georgia Klans was also on 
“an, ti he scene to make “a personal investiga- 
The :chihign,” Unkes#Other Klansmen talked, the 
> be reed earch probably would be fruitless. And 
other til vhy he Be they talk? After all, Charlie 
had Bo an had been punished for a terrible 
nition, { “He didn’t work, he was lazy, and 
ys e ls with his neighbors,” Klansmen 
Humph puttered. 
an alm 
ought 
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John L. Wins Again 


President Truman was “pretty pleased.” 
After almost ten months of huffing.and 
puffing, the soft-coal operators and the 
nited Mine Workers had settled their 
dllective differences. But the country 
ad lost nearly a billion dollars in wages 
grocerignd production; the Taft-Hartley Act, 
| Alabaniyhich had held John L. Lewis in chéck 
m-A tlantefore, had not been effective; and ques- 
e it easton marks dotted the labor-management 
andscape. Only one fact stood out: Lewis 
ad won another battle. 
1 someow Ever since the day in May 1949 when 
vent toti#he UMW and the coal operators sat 
lled dowiown to negotiate a new contract, the 
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f Feb, g 
had Ope 
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's a fellobdds and the predictions had been against 
lk to youllewis. Always hanging over his head was 
es, Charlthe Taft-Hartley, sword, Unperturbed, he 
Ss like tifnegotiated” and “negotiated.” More than 


100 sessions were held. mestly in White 
sulphur Springs and in Bluefield, W. Va. 
rifle wilNeither he nor the operatars would say 
out, tiiactly what they wanted. 
ist in casg As tension and irritability grew, Lewis 
fo the rift the squéeze on the dawdling opera- 
| for helftws by calling three-day work weeks 
into a c@nd “no-day” work weeks to cut down 
ve runnim@he size of the nation’s coal stockpile 
n't fire tind improve his bargaining position. 
ar thrustfhen, last October, Cyrus S. Ching and 
irlie broMfis Federal Mediation Service stepped 


ard’s § 










rted firimf. The mixture was as before—no con- 
r empti¢inct and ‘more ill- feeling. 

1 the hi Rumbles: When, in December, Lewis 
chest argut the miners back on a three-day week, 





r, he 
fan askill 
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seemed to be the end of his long war. 
le miners were still ready to obey him 
hit there was grumbling in the coal 
kids. Christmas was coming and, for 
miners’ families, the sugar bowl was 
ty: John L. Lewis, the story went, 











immseasonably warm weather, seemed 
iM@Cainst him. But the old man of the coal 
Pile continued grimly to maneuver for 
oedvantage. The new year had barely 
meen rung in before “spontaneous” coal 
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stoppages began, scattered but ominous. 

The pace of the conflict now picked 
up. On Feb. 6, a nationwide coal strike 
began. On the same day, the President, 
who had kept a hands-off policy despite 
growing demands for executive interven- 
tion, reluctantly appointed .a fact-finding 
board under the same Taft-Hartley Act 
he had repeatedly denounced. The board, 
headed by David L. Cole, deliberated as 
coal stockpiles continued to burn away 
rapidly, creating an even greater emer- 
gency. Five days later Cole reported for 
the board that both sides were equally to 
blame for the impasse. “The two sides 
have not allowed collective bargaining to 


function freely and effectively,” he de- 
clared. 
With many states enforcing rationing, 


Se ON ° 


curbs on heating, and dim-outs, with rail-—~Gewgress” 


traffic drastically cut, and with industrial 
production faltering, the President was 
forced to invoke his injunction powers, 
so bitterly hated by labor, under Taft- 
Hartley. On Feb? 11, the Justice Depart- 
ment asked Federal Judge Richmond B. 
Keech to issue a restraining order direct- 
ing the miners to return to work “forth- 
with.” 

The injunction was granted. The 
sad memory of million-dollar fines loom- 
ing large in his mind, Lewis passed the 
word along to his miners. “No contract, 
no work,” they said and stayed home. 
Again, Lewis pleaded with them to re- 
turn to the pits. The miners stayed put. 

Last week, it seemed certain that Lewis 
would be forced to dig into the UMW’s 
giant kitty for another giant fine. After a 
three-day civil and criminal contempt 


las licked. Even nature, in the form @#trial, everyone (including the UMW’s 


counsel Welly -K. Hopkins) expected 
Keech to follow the pattern set by Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough, who had twice 
found Lewis in contempt for not obeying 
a “back-to-work” order. 












Victory: Back-to-work for miners, back-to-meals for their children 
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At 12:45 p.m. last Thursday Judge 
Keech walked briskly into his gray-walled 
courtroom on the second floor of Wash- 
ington’s old U.S. District Courthouse, 
trotting up the steps leading to the bench. 
Sitting down, he began reading immedi- 
ately from a four-page document. Hop- 
kins and Assistant Attorney General H. 
Graham Morison listened in amazement. 
Keech, a stickler for evidence was. living 
up to his reputation. There was no proof 
that the UMW had wilfully violated the 
injunction, said Keech. “Not guilty .. . 
of either civil or criminal contempt,” he 
ruled. 

Still rocking from this right to the 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


_chin, the operators were doubled up by 
to. the stomach: On Friday after- 
noon, the President sent ‘a itiessage~to 


ashing forimmediate-legis 
which would give him the right to seize 
the mines. What floored them was the 
President’s demand that he be permitted 


- to determiine “just compensation” for the 


operators and to set wages. This meant 
nationalization of the mines until such a 
time as the UMW and the operators 
reached an agreement. 


Agreement: The effect of Mr. Tru-_ 


man’s request was electric. Seizure was 
just what the operatess.clid ict want. In 
a matter of hours, Lewis was facing 
George H. Love and Harry M. Moses, 
representatives ‘of the operators, across a 
table in the Hotel Statler’s South Ameri- 
can Room. The news that came out of 
the room was hopeful; though “difficult 


- problems of a legal natute” remained to 


be worked out, “fundamental principles 
of a new agreement” had been reached. 
Terms of the settlement included a wage 
increase from $14.05 to $14.75 a day; an 
increase of welfare royalties from 20 to 
30 cents a ton; and, for the operators, 
elimination of the p g clauses which 
provided (1) that miners need work 
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only when “able and willing” and (2) 
that Lewis could call unlimited “memo- 
rial” work stoppages. 

This week, Lewis’s rubber-stamp policy 
committee put a victorious OK on the 
contract and the miners began straggling 
back to work. But though the nation’s 
coal bins were once again filling up, the 
coal situation continued to be a hot 
issue. The President talked of setting up 
a commission to study the recurring 
crises. Mr. Truman’s enemies in and out 
of Congress angrily accused him of hav- 
ing thrown the fight. 

“I don’t think the government prepared 
any contempt case,” Sen. Robert A. Taft 
said, citing evidence offered to the Justice 
Department by the coal operators, but 
never used. The seizure plan, he said, was 
“like complete capitulation.” On the Taft- 
Hartley front, the issue was also joined. 
Lewis had proved that the act was value- 
less, said its enemieswSupporters»insisted 
that it could have worked if the President 
had invoked it earlier, and that Lewis’s 
victory only demonstrated that a tighter 
law was needed. 


TRIALS: 


The Country Doctor’s Case 


Was Mrs. Abbie Borroto dead when 
Dr. Hermann Sander pumped 40 cc’s of 
air into her veins? Or did the cancer- 
racked woman die of the resulting 
embolism? This was the issue last 
week in the small Manchester, 
N. H., courtroom where Sander 
was on trial for his life. The prose- 
cution had insisted that Dr. San- 
der, after an agreement with Mrs. 
Borroto’s husband, had committed 
a “mercy killing” with malice afore- 
thought. Its star witness was Eliza- 
beth Rose, the patient’s nurse. She 
had testified that Mrs. Borroto 
seemed alive at the time of the air 
* injection and that she had gasped 
when the needle entered her flesh. 

Last week Sander’s side of the 
story began unfolding in the New 
England courtroom. Witness after 
witness stood up to praise the 
doctor's unfailing devotion to his 
patients, his ceaseless efforts in 
their behalf, his great human 
warmth and sympathy. The pic- 
ture they sketched was of a skilled 
country doctor, working long hours, 
who tore up the bills of his poor 
patients, kept them in his own 
home for weeks of convalescence, 
and did everything within his 
power to keep the spirit alive even 
in those who were fatally ill. 

More vital to the defense was 
the testimony of a doctor and two 
nurses who seriously challenged 
the word of the staté’s star witness, 
Miss Rose. The nurses, Marion 
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Seavey and Verna Ginnetty, told the 
court that Miss Rose had said to them 
that Mrs. Borroto was dead prior to the 
time of the air injections. She had also 
told them “not to worry about Dr. San- 
der—he will come out all right.” 

‘Ne Pulse’: Dr. Albert Snay, who 
testified before the nurses, exploded a 
sensation. Asked by chief defense counsel 
Louis E. Wyman to give his account of 
what happened on the day Mrs. Borroto 
died, Snay related how he had been 
called in by Miss Rose to determine 
whether or not the patient was dead. 

“I stepped into the room,” Snay said, 
“and saw a very emaciated and very thin 
and very pallid woman lying on a bed 
on her back. Her eyes were open and 
staring and her lips were extremely cya- 
notic [blue]. There was no evidence of 
breathing—just to look at her . . . I found 
no pulse. I touched her left eyeball with 
my index finger but could obtain no 
corneal reflex . . . I could hear no sound 
over the area of the heart to indicate 
a heartbeat . . . Her skin was cold and 
clammy . . . I mentioned to Miss Rose 
that she [Mrs. Borroto] had gone.” As he 
turned to leave, Snay continued, Dr. 
Sander walked in the room and was 
told that Mrs. Borroto was dead. Some 
minutes later—both defense and prosecu- 
tion agreed—Sander had given the wom- 
an the air injections. 

Mrs. Mabel Girard, a nurse’s aide, tes- 





International 
Breezy: When holdup men broke into his 
pawnshop, Benjamin Greenfield of Newark, 
N. J., indignantly told police they not only 
took $15,000 in cash but his pants as well. 





tified that at Miss Rose’s direction g 
had taken Mrs. Borroto’s pulse—“She ap’ 
peared dead to me”—even before DP; 
Snay entered the room. Other nurse 


s. 

Could Dr. Sander himself explain wh 
he had given a dead woman a lethal dose 
of air? This week, he endeavored to do 
so. Gripping the rail of the witness box, 
he told the court that in his opinion Mr. 
Borroto was already dead. 

“I can’t explain my _ actions at this 
time,” he said quietly. “As Tooked @ 
her face all the thoughts of the past wer 
before me . . . Something snapped in me, 
I never had any intention to kill Mr. 
Borroto.” He vaguely remembered try. 
ing to “get into her vein” and that the 
was no blood on her arm or on the 
syringe. His defense was complete, 


Judy’s Windup 


“You think there should be a party 
Valentin Gubitchev asked a reporter ce 
ering the espionage trial in New York’ 
Federal courthouse. 

“A party?” 

“Sure, a party,” said the accused Rus 
sian. “My anniversary, March 4, when! 
was arrested. Should be a cake with a 
candle.” 

This was one side of Gubitchev’s char- 
acter. In court he sat stolidly, almost as if 
he had no interest in what was going on. 





Not once did he glance at Judith 
Coplon, his co-defendant. Ever 
since their arrest on an East Side 
street, after a harum-scarum chase, 
Gubitchev had treated her as a 
total stranger, not as the loving 
friend his lawyer described. And 
Judy had reciprocated. 

Last week the conspiracy triz 
of the ill-assorted pair—the ebulli- 
ent Justice Department girl and 
the taciturn United Nations engi- 
neer—came to a sudden and unex- 
pected close. After weeks of pre- 
trial wrangling over the admissibil- 
ity of wiretap evidence and after 
long days of FBI testimony cover- 
ing the meetings between Judy and 
Gubitchev, the government played 
its ace: It produced the 34 FBI 
internal-security data slips and the 
notes on classified Justice Depart- 
ment intelligence found in Judy's 
purse at the moment of the arrest. 

Among them were a typewritten 
note (“I have not been able .. . to 
get the top secret FBI report . .. 
on Soviet & Communist Intelli- 
gence Activities in the U.S. . . .”) 
and a handwritten excerpt from & 
decoy document given to Judy bys 
Justice Department superior twelve 
hours before her arrest. 

The government could sha 
nothing to prove its case against 
Gubitchev except his associatic 
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with Judith Coplon and his suspicious 
behavior before the arrest. 

Thursday, the 23rd court day of the 
trial, the government rested its case. 
Swiftly Abraham L. Pomerantz, Gubit- 
chev’s lawyer, called four witnesses to 
show that the data slips had been typed 
by a Justice Department stenographer 
and that it was a common practice in 
judy Coplon’s division to take work 
home at night. When Pomerantz had 
rested, at 4:01 p.m., he had made no 
attempt to prove ~his‘eontention that 
Gubitchev was “crazy” with love of Judy. 
The Coplon defense counsel immediate- 
ly rested without calling a single witness 
or attempting to show why the incrimi- 
nating papers were in Judy’s purse. Nei- 
ther of the defendarits took the stand. 

What was behind this precipitous 
close? Samuel A. Neuburger, chief of 
the three recently appointed lawyers for 
Judy, had an explanation. “In my opin- 
ion, the court has made so many errors 
in regard to our request for a mistrial 
that it would serve’no useful purpose for 
Miss Coplon to testify,” he said. “Besides, 
the government has failed to prove a 
case,” Judy added triumphantly. “I don’t 
think they’ve proved anything.” 

And Pomerantz, echoing this view, 
added that the government’s case was 
“totally barren of evidence to show that 
Gubitchev ever received a solitary thing 
from Miss Coplon, or that she attempted 
to pass him anything.” All this brave talk 
could mean something or nothing. The 
jury would decide. Until then, Gubitchev 
would have to postpone his party. 


TRAGEDY: 


Amok in Brooklyn 


It was a pleasant, sunny Sunday after- 
noon in Brooklyn—until 19-year-old Wil- 
liam Jones ran affidk. Four days out’ of 
Matteawan State Hospital for the Crimi- 
nal Insane, the Negro youth was walking 
along Bergen Street when something 
snapped in his mind. He walked quietly 
into a restaurant, made his way to the 
kitchen, picked up a butcher knife, and 
dashed out. “Don’t you recognize me?” 
he shouted to the first man he met, then 
plunged the knife into him. By the time 
police caught up with him, he had killed 
four people and injured three others bad- 
ly. Clubbed into submission after his 
bloody, ten-minute rampage, he was 
taken to Kings County Hospital and 
thrust into a straitjacket. “Something 
must have been bothering him,” said the 
superintendent of Matteawan. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears in this depart- 
ment, is on vacation. Washington 
Tides will be resumed upon his 
return. 
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Mothers Were Fortunate ... 
Sirs: 

I arrived with my small daugh- 
ter on October 29th in Singapore 
after a very pleasant voyage from 
San Francisco on the President 
Polk. It was a new experience for 
me to’liave had to travel with an 
eleven months old infant. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the Stewardess, 
is a most obliging lady’and she 
took excellent care of my daugh- 
ter, bringing in food punctually 
and making the formula daily. 

KATHLEEN Barry 


c/o Colonial Secretariat 
Empress Place, Singapore, Malaya 





Sea-Goinc Nursery 
Children’s playroom aboard 
the President Wilson 


Sirs: 
~... Mrs. Cater and I have been away all summer. We made quite an 
extensive land tour of the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries and 
most of Western Europe. 

Our comparisons of food, accommodations and service between the 
President Wilson and luxury liners in European service resulted in excel- 
lent marks for the (President) Wilson. I cannot agree with the few 


people who say that American ships cannot compare... 
W. B. Cater 
1747 Eucalyptus Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


COE GEIR HF 


Sirs: t 

Mrs. Haven and I want to tell 
you how much we enjoyed our trip 
from New York to San Francisco. 
During the seventeen days aboard 
the President Monroe no unpleas- 
ant occurrence marred the voyage, 
the food was excellent, and the 
ship was spotless. We look forward 
to another trip soon . . . perhaps 
aboard one of your “ships of the 
future”, 





Honc Kone 


a reert th é:aigee R. E. Haven 
~ Terrate’ scene at First Trust & Deposit Co. 
the Repulse Bay Hotel Syracuse 1, New York 
A Delightful Trip 


Sirs: 

We recently returned to the United States from Hong Kong on the 
President Wilson, after three years in Singapore. We had such a delight- 
ful trip and enjoyed ourselves so thoroughly that-we feel we must go on 
record in expression of our appreciation of the many courtesies and 
unusual kindnesses we received . . . 

The President Wilson is certainly a lovely ship and although we have 
been going out to Singapore repeatedly since 1919, this was without 
doubt the prize trip of them all. 


> Mrs. G. M. Navion 
3171 Mataro Street, Pasadena 8, California 


Reflecting the traveling public’s acceptance of American President 
Lines’ facilities, bookings are already brisk for 41-day summer cruises of 
the luxury liners, President Wilson and President Cleveland, sailing from 
California to Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 


For complete details and serv. AWMIERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


ice, consult your local travel 
agent or write directly to Dept. NW-4, 311 California Street 


American President Lines 


San Francisco 4, California 











EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Vote Da! Shadow of the Red Election 


Nobody could plot the course of events 
in advance as the British Parliament 
formally reassembled this week after the 
photofinish Feb. 23 elections. Nobody 
could predict the result of another dra- 
matic contest, the plebiscite in Belgium 
on Sunday, March 12, on the recall of 
King Leopold. Nobody, but nobody, 
could even guess until all the returns 
were counted this week which of Greece’s 
26 political parties would come out 
ahead in the national election March 5. 

But anybody could predict with in- 
fallible accuracy the results of the na- 
tionwide elections on March 12 in the 
Soviet union. The government would re- 
ceive a vote of confidence nearly as great 
or greater than the 99.18 per cent da 
(yes) it got in the last election in 1946. 
In these elections the Communist East 
demonstrates what it hopes will be the 
world of the future—a political specter 
world where human behavior can be 
fitted into an undeviating pattern and vo- 
ters always vote as they are told. 


RUSSIA: 
For Stalin? Da! 


From Kaliningrad (ex-German K@6nigs- 
berg) in the West to Sakhalin (ex-Japa- 
nese Karafuto) in the East, Russian voters 
prepared to chorus “Da! Da! Da!” in 
the March 12 elections to the Supreme 
Soviet. 

The Hew: Between 6 a.m. and mid- 
night, Ivan Ivanov Ivanovich will march 
100,000,000 strong (all Soviet citizens 





Russian electioneering: “For homeland! For Stalin! For peace! For Communism! For Soviet children!” 
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over 18) to his polling place in his local 
schoolhouse or selsoviet (Village Soviet). 
In the shadow of statues and photographs 
of Lenin and Stalin, he gives his name 
and address and is handed a “bulletin” 
(ballot). If he wants to vote in private, 
he enters a red-curtained booth and sits 
down at a red-covered table, before de- 
positing his “bulletin” in a red wooden 
box. Having made his choice, he cele- 
brates with vodka and zakuska (hors 
d'oeuvres) which have been sold 25 per 
cent off in the pre-election week. 

But Ivan Ivanovich makes a choice 
that is. no choice. The “democratic” 1936 
constitution provides that any number of 
candidates can be nominated by “Com- 
munist Party organizations, trade un- 
ions, cooperatives, youth organizations, 
and cultural societies.” Somehow, how- 
ever, every nominee except one is per- 
suaded that it would be better for him 
to withdraw. Ivan Ivanovich therefore 
either accepts this lone nominee or re- 
jects him by striking through his name.* 
Cajoled by the monotone Soviet press 
and radio, exhorted at his agitpunkt 
(agitation point), dragooned to the polls 
by party agitators, he approves the “Stal- 
in Communist and nonparty bloc.” 

The Why: The whole Soviet appara- 
tus pitched the campaign on Soviet tri- 
umphs (including atomic). The Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee claimed: 
(1) The Soviet Union now headed the 

*When “secret” elections were introduced into 


the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, rural voters were 
given sealed enve containing a candidate’s 





name. When a voter tried to open his envelope, a 
policeman hit him over the head and deoetiede 
“Don’t you know the ballot is secret?” 
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workers of the world from China to Ger. 
many; (2) it would frustrate the woe 
of imperialist warmongers, and (3) 

would annihilate any aggressor which 7 
tacked it. These campaign themes were 
in sharp contrast to 1946, when the 
Kremlin stressed the people’s war sacti- 
fices, called for new five-year-plans for 
heavy industry, and held out hope for 
peace and friendship with other nations, 

In addition, the 1950 campaign sharp. 
ly contrasted rising prices and growing 
unemployment in .the capitalist United 
States with falling prices and full em- 
ployment in Communist Russia. As if to 
prove this theme, the Kremlin on Feb. 28 
decreed sweeping price reductions on 234 
consumer goods, ranging from 10 per 
cent on milk and potatoes, through 16.7 
per cent on vodka, to 30 per cent on 
wheat bread, beef, champagne, and 
black caviar. This decree, which touched 
off a buying spree in Moscow state stores, 
was accompanied by another, bearing the 
now usual Stalin-Malenkov dual signa- 
ture, which put the ruble on a gold in- 
stead of dollar standard and increased 
its value from 19 to 25 cents.* 

The Who: As usual this Sunday, 100 
per cent of the voters in the Stalin dis- 
trict of downtown Moscow, with its 
apartment houses and government offices 
just west of the Kremlin, may be ex 
pected to go to the polls and cast a 100 
per cent vote for the Generalissimo him- 
self. As usual, many of them will write 
“expressions of love and admiration” on 
the “bulletins.” As usual, Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov will be elected from Moscow's 
adjoining Molotov district. 

For the first time, the Soviet Union's 
rising Red Star, Georgi M. Malenkovy, 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 40. 
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“So I descended 
from a man, hey?” VP 





This is one argument we prefer to duck. 
Family trees are too tough to figure... even on a Monroe. 
Things would be different if the gentlemen 
above were discussing an accounting problem. 
There, we could help. And how! 
We'd simply say, “Peace, lads. Stop the 
monkey business and get a Monroe. Because whatever 
your figuring or accounting problem, 
Monroe makes exactly the model to handle it, 
Faster, more efficiently, more economically.” 


Class dismissed! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 





¥, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch”* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficienth Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch”* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe,’ 


*”’ VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de« 
scribe Monroe’s marichines ease of operations 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by. 
Monroe's factory-trained organization: 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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International 


Sleeping Beauty: A Berlin sidewalk crowd of more men than 


athers outside a linen-shop window where a girl named 


Thea “sleeps” five hours a day to advertise the firm’s fine bedding. 


has also"béen picked to run in Moscow. 
He will be elected by the Russian capi- 
tal’s so-called Leningrad district, with 
its airport and great aircraft factories. 
The Communist Party organ Pravda 
(Truth) hails this election procedure as 
“truly free and truly democratic.” But 
Stalin himself has another truism for it: 
“Not really elections, comrades. This is 
really a national holiday of all workers.” 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
Dollar Salve for Tito 


In the melancholy Serbian town of 
Titovo Uzice, Marshal Tito on Feb. 18 
shouted that his people would “go naked” 
rather than “bow to the West” political- 
ly or “beg” Washington for loans. Last 
week Washington hurriedly granted Tito 
a new $20,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
loan—with no political strings—to match 
one given in September to the Comin- 
form-blockaded nation. 


BULGARIA: 


Red Torture Technique 


Michael Shipkov was bicycling home 
from work as a translator at the United 
States Legation in Sofia one day last 
August when he was séized by the Bul- 
garian State Security Militia. He was 
released 32 hours later after signing a 
confession of spying and sabotage and an 
agreement to become a Bulgarian spy. 
Instead, he wrote an 8,000-word affidavit 
describing his ordeal. The legation shel- 
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tered him, but just before the United 
States severed diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria last month Shipkov was re- 
arrested. This Monday, he pleaded guilty 
to being an American spy. 

Last week the State Department hon- 
ored his request “that this statement here 
be made public and used to justify . . . 
my name.” Shipkov’s affidavit was an 
extraordinary firsthand account of the 
Communist method of making an inno- 
cent man confess imaginary crimes. These 
passages tell how the terror works: 

Breakdown: “I was ordered to stand 
facing the wall upright at a distance 
which allowed me to touch the wall with 
two fingers of my outstretched arms. 
Then to step back some 12 inches, keep 
my heels touching the floor, and main- 
tain balance only with the contact of one 
finger on each hand. And while standing 
so, the interrogation continued—nor was 
I allowed to collect my thoughts. 

“This posture does not appear unduly 
painful, nor did it particularly impress 
me in the beginning. And yet, combined 
with the mental strain, with the continu- 
ous pressure to talk, with the utter hope- 
lessness and the longing to go through 
the thing and be sent down into silence 
and peace—it is a very effective manner 
of breaking down all resistance. I recall 
that the muscles on my legs and shoul- 
ders began to get cramped and to tremble, 
that my two fingers began to bend down 
under the pressure, to get red all over, 
and to ache. I remember that I was 
drenched with sweat and that I began 
to faint, although I had not exerted 
myself in any way ... And when the 


trembling increases up to the point whea 
I collapsed, they made me sit and speak, 
I did get several minutes respite, catch. 
ing my breath and wiping my face, but 
when I had uttered again that I was in- 
nocent, it was the wall again. 

“And after a time of this, I broke down, 
I told them I was willing and eager to 
tell them all they wanted. The main ap- 
peal is to end the pain, to stop needless 
futile resistance, and to come nearer to 
the moment when they would let me in 
peace... 

“It is a very painful surprise to realize 
the error I was in. The interrogation took 
on again, unrelaxed . . . And this went 
on, hour after hour, throughout the 
night, throughout the day, without res- 
pite or end...” 

Repentance: “Out of the jumbled 
memories, some impressions stand out 
vivid. One: They are not overinterested 
in what you tell them. It would appear 
that the ultimate purpose of this treat- 
ment is to break you down completely, 
and deprive you of any will power or 
private thought or self esteem . . . And 
they appear to place importance on the 
parallel appearance of repentance and 
self-condemnation that come up with the 
breaking down of their prisoner. 

“Second: I rarely could perceive any 
personal hatred or enmity for me—con- 
tempt certainly but sooner an academic, 
detached dealing with an annoying prob- 
lem . . . And in this respect they are to 
be taken as disciples and fervent follow- 
ers of the dogma. Not much imagination, 
nor quick brains, nor much intellectual 
baggage nor sensitivity—but enormous 
stores of character, undeviating loyalty 
to their creed, fanatic belief in their own 
cause, fanatic hatred and mistrust of any- 
thing else. No possible contact with 
them on any intermediary grounds. No 
fear of possible retribution, not within 
the ranks that I met. No conscience, un- 
less that of their duty to their creed.” 


FRANCE: 


The Pause That Refreshes 


“If our Congress in Washington were 
as nationalistic as the French, they'd im- 
mediately bar French wines as seductive 
to American morals in retaliation.” 

Thus James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., last week re- 
ceived the news from Paris that the Na- 
tional Assembly had passed a bill em- 
powering the Minister of Health to out- 
law soft drinks such as Coca-Cola as 
injurious to health. The campaign against 
American “Coca colonization” was led 
by the Communists with the support of 
capitalist wine producers (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 12, 1949). Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
Cola are great favorites in Morocco 
among Moslems, who are forbidden by 
civil and religious law to drink alcohol, 


o Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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Thermopane* insulating glass cuts the cost of air- 
conditioning in two ways: Cuts the cost of opera- 
tion; usually cuts the cost of original equipment. 
In the new Brotherhood Building pictured above, 
the architect figured Thermopane saved 150 tons 
of air-conditioning capacity. Thermopane used in 
this building has an outer pane of Heat Absorbing 
Plate Glass. This reduces the load on air-condition- 
ing equipment by absorbing solar heat in summer. 

Further savings with Thermopane are realized 
with lower fuel consumption in winter. Thermopane 
has a half inch of dry air sealed between two panes 


Two Panes of Glass 








FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 





Blanket of Dry Air 





Bondermetic Seal * 
(Metal-to-Glass) 


The new Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, 
Kansas. The architect, John D. Maultsby & 
Co., specified Thermopane, with the out- 
side pane of Heat Absorbing Plate Glass, 

for every floor above the first. 

























CUTS THE COST of employe comfort 


of glass. Because of this most efficient insulation, 
no floor space is wasted. Desks and other furniture 
can be placed closer to Thermopane than to single- 
glazed windows. This fuller use of floor space has 
proved surprisingly great in many instances. 
Considering all the cost factors influenced by the 
use of double-glazing, Thermopane is an economi- 
cal wall material. It is now available in over 80 
standard sizes for design flexibility and building 
economy. If you are interested in the construction 
of any kind of building — office, hospital, school, 
residence, store—write for Thermopane eyes 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6135 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 











Now — Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! | 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber .. . 


new formula ... now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 


EASY DOES IT! THAT’S 3 TONS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 
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Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


Made with strong sulphate-cooked 
fibers. Permanence, foldability, 
dimensional stability make Hi- 
fect ideal for covers or any fine 
letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing, Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 





An economy sheet for volume}, .}, 


printing. Now, with the new 
LongLac fibers, Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity. 
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QUICK DEATH FOR BARK! In huge 45-foot long rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound and rub together. 
Removal of all such undesirable materials makes possible the 
whiter, cleaner Levelcoat of 1950. And for unbelievable body strength 
ce and resiliency, exclusive LongLac fibers are now included in the 
manufacture of all four new papers. 























OW BRIGHT IS BRIGHT? At Kimberly-Clark the brightness 
est tells—and as groundwood stock is dewatered, each sample taken 
t pass this test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality made 
rom tree to press~79 reasons why you can be sure that each grade 
pf 1950 Levelcoat will give you the press performance and repro- 
luction of higher-priced paper. 


iow you can make every impression a far better impression 

without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
%50 Levelcoat gives you the press performance and 
production of higher-priced paper! 


The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
iber —and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected Georgia 
lay coating formulation. You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in all four 1950 Level- 
sat papers. In make-ready, on low or high speed presses, 
ou’ll discover new economy and dependability, Finally, 
comparing reproduction with that of any other paper, 
{any price, you'll agree there’s a striking new difference 
a the quality of printing achieved—with less ink, less 
aste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
r volumé}y short runs, for broadsides, magazines or house organs 
the new] ‘ . : 
ifect has{~!00k to Levelcoat for printability at its best. Yours—at 
oldability,fhe cost of ordinary paper. eating. 








“PRESSURE COOKER” COOKS CASEIN! In special vats, 
casein is pressure-cooked before mixing with other surface coating 
ingredients. “Face powder soft” white Georgia clays, too, are part of 
the coating formula. And for 1950, a finer balance of these highest 
grade ingredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, whitest printing 
surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


as iy be 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence. For Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before 
it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, available to you tell, 
far more convincingly than a thousand words, how your purchase of 
Levelcoat will perform. It’s proof before you buy that new Levelcoat 
gives you the printability of higher-priced paper. 


KIMBERLY © 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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and a French Coca-Cola bottling plant 
was opened three months ago. 

Health Minister Pierre Schneiter 
showed little enthusiasm for enforcing 
the ban. “I prefer to place confidence in 
the good sense of the people, who always 
have known how to choose their drinks,” 
he said. A NEWSWEEK correspondent 
found a Communist member. of the As- 
sembly drinking a bottle of Coca-Cola. 
He refused to comment. 

American newspapers had comment 
aplenty. The New York Daily News edi- 
torially sizzled: “All we can say is that 
Marianne . . . would be smart to watch 
her chic little step in this matter—and in 
the matter of legalized boycotts of any 
other American goods . . . Should worst 
come to worst, we could lop off Marshall- 
plan aid to that dear France at the pop 
of a Coke bottle top.” 


Twitting M. le President 


Preparations for President Vincent 
Auriol’s state visit to Britain this week 
delighted French humorists. Cartoons 
showed the President practicing for the 
British by serving himself tea with an 
eye dropper, packing a valise with snacks, 
including pdté de foie gras, and weeping 
as he bade farewell to the Palais de 
lElysée chef. Protocol officers decided 
that Mme. Auriol was equal in rank to 
Queen Elizabeth, and need not curtsy. 

A woman commentator named_ Lise 
Elina, who will cover Auriol’s visit for the 
French national radio, put in a $10 ex- 
pense account for a brassiere to go with 
her new Jacques Fath gown. The radio 
directors paid the bill but ordered her to 
return the brassiere to the studio on her 
return, since it was government property. 


TREASON: - 


14 Years for Fuchs 


With Elizabethan ceremony, a mace 
bearer and sword bearer led the bewigged 
Lord Goddard, England’s burly, solemn 
Lord Chief Justice, to his great oaken 
bench under the Sword of Justice at the 
Old Bailey in London. 

Then Dr. Klaus Emil Julius Fuchs, 
slight, sallow, and weak-chinned, in well- 
pressed light-brown suit matching his 
thinning hair, climbed the interior stair- 
way from his prison cell to the enormous 
glassed-in dock. Thus Rex vs. Fuchs 
opened at 10:30 on the foggy morning 
of March 1. 

Fair Trial: As he heard himself ac- 
cused of passing atomic secrets to Soviet 
agents at four specific times and places 
on two continents between 1943 and 
1947, the brilliant ex-chief of the theo- 
retical physics branch of Britain’s hush- 
hush atomic research center_at Harwell 
personified a bit of doggerel once printed 
in a Harwell magazine: “Fuchs Looks an 
Ascetic Theoretic.” He stood nonchalant- 
ly with his left hand on the rail and his 
right thrust into his trouser pocket. 
Asked: “How do you plead?” he mur- 
mured: “Guilty.” ; 

Throughout Attorney General Sir 
Hartley Shawcross’s prosecution, the Ger- 
man-born, British-naturalized ex-Quaker 
slouched in his hard chair. His head hung 
slightly as if weighted down by his bulg- 
ing forehead. He fingered eight pencils 
and three pens in his vestpocket as Shaw- 
cross read lengthy quotations from his 
Jekyll-Hyde confession (NEWSWEEKy'Feb. 
20). Occasionally he peered nearsight- 
edly through his spectacles at a spectator 





Big Sacks: Members of an order of Roman noblemen called sacconi 
(big sacks) don white hoods and gowns for their Lenten peni- 
tential procession around the Church of Sta. Sabina in Rome. 


* Duchess of Kent, visiting the Old 












with a jaunty feather in her hat 


for the first time. 

The scientist’s face remained a b 
when his skillful defense counsel, D 
Curtis-Bennett, made two telling poi 
(1) “Before [Fuchs confessed] there 


Communist and had never pretended 
was anything else.” But he turned 
and almost inaudible when he hin 
faltered something in his slight Ge 
accent about “some other crimes” 
“atonement” and mumbled: “I have 
a fair trial.” is 

Swiftly Lord Goddard acted. Declar 
ing that Fuchs’s crime was only thinly 
separated from high treason (punishable 
by hanging), the Lord Chief Justigs 
charged him with betraying not only his 
own secrets but those of his fellow work 
ers, endangering Britain’s good relations 
with its American ally, and doing “irrep- 
arable and incalculable harm” to Br 
and America “merely for the purpose 6 
furthering your political creed.” ‘ 

With obvious regret, Goddard not 
the maximum sentence for Fuchs’s crime 
was fourteen years. He added brisk} 
“That is the sentence I ‘pass*tipon your 

Appalling Imeptitude: The leg 
end of the Fuchs case was only its polit 
ical beginning. The British press, d 
from the gag imposed so long as the cage 
was sub judice, ran headlines of bla 
alarm. The pro-Laborite London Dai 
Mirror challenged: “puPED FOR SIX YE 
—wuy?” The Tory Evening Standard, 
demanding the scalp of Sir Percy Sillitoe 
chief of M.I.5 (Home Security inte 
gence agency), headlined: “mM.1.5 must 
BE PURGED.” The Liberal Manchester 
Guardian, swallowing previous sneers at 
American “witch hunts,” editorialized: 

“The point which has shaken our 
friends in America and people at home 
is not that an acknowledged Communist 
placed loyalty to Russia before loyalty 
to his Western home, but the appalling 
ineptitude and slackness of our own s¢- 
curity arrangements.” 

Amid cries for a Parliamentary inquiry, 
the Cabinet ordered a sweeping review 
of the security branches of all depart- 
ments, notably with regard to atomic 
energy and special weapons. Reportedly 
M.L5 and M.1.6 (Foreign Office Secret 
Intelligence) would be overhauled and 
brought into closer cooperation. 

The Home Office’s methods of dealing 
with aliens were resurveyed and Fuchs’s 
own naturalization papers (listing him as 
a German Communist Party member) 
gone over. These papers were understood 
never to have been referred to M.1.5 or 
to Scotland Yard’s Special Branch, but to 
have gone directly from the Birmingham 
police to the Home Office. When Fuchs 
was employed on the “Tube Alloys 
(atomic) project in 1942, responsibility} ,, 
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Sillitoe: How did Fuchs slip through? 


for screening him fell on the Supply 
Ministry's Security Branch and on M.I.5. 

How Fuchs slipped through the screen- 
ing has been the subject of a month-long 
inquiry at M.I.5. Yet the answer, pub- 
licly at least, was as much of a mystery as 
Sillitoe himself. M.I.5’s chief, although 
technically connected with the War 
Office, is directly responsible to the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. Officially he is 
a $8,400-a-year “War Office Director,” 
but the secretary at his listed office, Room 
055, tells inquirers she knows nothing 
about him. His home address is secret. 
Despite his prominent nose, purselike 
mouth, and inevitable bowler when out 
of uniform, he wasn’t generally recog- 
nized as he unobtrusively watched the 
Fuchs trial. 

Calling on Prime Minister Attlee on 
March 3, the husky, 61-year-old onetime 
Glasgow gangbuster reportedly sought 
a larger staff and wider powers. Sillitoe 
pointed out that M.I.5 now was empow- 
ered only to investigate, not to arrest. 
With a $7,000,000 annual budget 
(charged merely to “Cost of Central 
Government”), he has expanded and im- 
proved his organization in postwar years 
with the introduction of bright young ex- 
officers and the quiet installation of 
David Storrier, the Duke of Windsor’s 
former detective, as chief deputy. M.1.5 
has become preoccupied with Commu- 
nists, although Sillitoe himself has con- 
centrated on ferreting out Red networks 
in the British Empire rather than at 
home. 

The Sillitoe-Attlee huddle may also 
have been connected with a suspected 
continuing leak in another field of atomic 
research, which may be occurring in 
either Britain or the United States. Even 
as M.L.5 was seeking to plug this leak, 
there were still some loose ends of the 
Fuchs case to be tied together: (1) Al- 
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though one of Fuchs’s British contacts 
skipped the country, another was still in 
London, presumably in the Soviet Em- 
bassy; (2) a tall brunette of about 30, 
with whom Fuchs stayed aS ial and 
wife at a Maidenhead hotel shortly be- 
fore his arrest, reportedly was being 
sought, perhaps in Paris; (3) the hus- 
band of a young married woman, with 
whom Fuchs confessed an affair, was 
considering serving the prisoner with 
legal papers naming him as co-respond- 
ent. 


Barrier to Refugees 


In sentencing Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Lord 
Goddard told the German-born Commu- 
nist that by his actions he had imperiled 
the right of asylum which Britain has tra- 
ditionally extended to political refugees. 
Three days later the Lord Chief Justice’s 
words were underlined by a death. In a 
plane flying at 6,000 feet over France a 
Yugoslav refugee named Nikola Marti- 
novitch opened the door and jumped. He 
had arrived in London the night before 
and had been ordered deported because 
he did not have correct travel papers. 


BRITAIN: 


Bothered and Bewildered 


With infinite care and caution, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee tried last week to 
build a safety-first Labor government 
which could “carry on the King’s govern- 
ment” despite its tiny seven-seat major- 
ity. Yet 48 hours after he had reshuffled 
the Labor government and program on 
a strict basis of political expediency, he 
was forced to rush to the defense of one 
key Minister—John Strachey—on an issue 
he hadn’t even foreseen. 

Up to that point, the Socialists had al- 
most recovered their breath, if not their 
confidence, from the general election 
which Winston Churchill privately called 
“perhaps not a victory—but certainly a 
deliverance.” Attlee and party strategist 
Herbert Morrison had frightened Aneurin 
(Nye) Bevan, the “keep-left” Health 
Minister, into temporary sullen accept- 
ance of a keep-middle standstill for 
British Socialism in the interests of its 
survival. The Cabinet had prudently ap- 
proved “advice” to the King for a moder- 
ate Speech From .the Throne. 

When it came to transplanting his new 
official family, Attlee did his best to 
please everyone except Bevan—who was 
left unhappily in his job to defend before 
Parliament an enormous deficiency ap- 
propriation for free health service. 

The Prime Minister’s neatest move—or 
so it seemed on Feb. 28—was to remove 
Strachey from the outraged glare of 
housewives and replace him as Food Min- 
ister with fresh-faced, one-legged Maurice 
Webb, who promised to talk about ed- 


ibles instead of calories. Strachey was 
dropped neatly into a presumably safe 
spot as War Minister in place of Emanuel 
Shinwell, who was elevated to Defense. 

Morning After: That night Attlee 
went complacently to bed. The next 
morning a front-page editorial in the 
Tory Daily Mail said: “The most aston- 
ishing appointment is that of Mr. Strachey 
to the War Office. His published views 
which he has never retracted—on the in 
evitable march of Communism are well 
remembered. Will he disavow them 
now?” That same morning, the humiliat- 
ing climax of the Fuchs case (see page 
34) shocked England to its rugged core 
with the revelation that for seven years 
a fanatical Communist had been given 
full access to atomic secrets. 

On March 2, Lord Beaverbrook’s Eve- 
ning Standard opened fire. Under head- 
lines “Fuchs and Strachey: A Great New 
Crisis,” the tabloid claimed the new War 
Minister would be among the principals 
called upon to carry out the purge of 
British military intelligence as a result of 
the Fuchs case. “Yet he remains an 
avowed Communist,” The Standard said; 
“he has never publicly retracted his be- 
lief in Communism.” 

All evening 10 Downing Street seethed 
in angry and incredulous turmoil. Short- 
ly before midnight, Attlee took an un- 
precedented step. He issued a furious 
statement denouncing The Standard’s 
“disgraceful headlines” and declaring 
Strachey had turned against Communism 
in 1940. 

Strachey later issued his own state- 
ment. It recalled he had supported Com- 
munist doctrine before the second world 
war but said he never was a party mem- 
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Strachey: From red meat to Red cries 
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A Serious Policy Split Threatens the Labor Party 


onDON—The Labor government that 
L now begins its perilous course is 
afflicted not only with general debility 
but with a sort of political schizo- 
phrenia. And the latter may prove the 
more serious. 

The history books have been ran- 
sacked by editorial writers and others, 
and innumerable parallels of a more or 
less superficial character have been 
found to apply to the situation that now 
prevails. Ivor Jennings in his treatise 
on Cabinet government points out that 
over a period of 100 years before 1931, 
minority governments were in power 
eleven fimes for a total of 25 years. 
During the early part of that century 
the marginal minorities were various 
factions of the old Tories and Whigs. 
Then for a long time the Irish members 
held the balance. Finally, the vanishing 
Liberals stood in the middle. There 
have been majorities as small as five, 
and things were carried on without 
great trouble. 

Americans will recall that Lincoln 
and Wilson were minority Presidents, 
that Hayes certainly polled fewer votes 
than Tilden, and that Grover Cleveland 
emerged by the very skin of his teeth. 
They will also recall the time when the 
Republicans had a majority of one in 
the Senate, and that one was a mem- 
ber whose seat was being contested. At 
that time a witty Democrat suggested 
that the Republican majority was out 
on bail. 


¢ the present Labor setup an epidemic 
of colds or a bit of ptomaine in the 
Parliament kitchen may overthrow the 
government. 

It may well be that the Conservative 
command is not anxious to upset Labor, 
at least before the budget is out of the 
way and a number of routine matters 
have been cared for. Even if the Con- 
servative leaders, who are not omnipo- 
tent, should decide to create a show- 
down, many members might rebel at 
such a course. For an issue of patriotism 
is involved in keeping the ship of state 
moving in the dangerous weeks ahead. 
It would win no votes for the Conserva- 
tives in another election if they played 
politics with the national interest. 

The real difficulty, as I suggest above, 
will be with the split personality of the 
Labor Party. The present party is a 
merger of many distinct streams of radi- 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


cal thought and action. In addition to 
Marxism, there was in the beginning 
Christian Socialism which the party his- 
torian, Francis Williams, describes as an 
ethical movement quite unlike the ma- 
terialism of Marx. There is also a gen- 
erous proportion of local socialism, 
which in America we call municipal 
ownership. The La- 
bor Party is by no 
means a mere en- 
largement of the 
Fabian Society. 
Muchof its strength 
and almost all of its 
financial support 
come from labor 
unions which es- 
sentially are less 
radical than many 
of our CIO unions. 

The political tactics of such leaders 
as MacDonald and Snowden were re- 
formist rather than radical. The Labor 
governments of the ’20s made no real 
efforts to carry socialism to the final 
test. That has been reserved for the 
government elected in 1945. The Labor 
manifesto this year went far beyond the 
objectives of the earlier campaigns. And 
apparently it went far beyond the views 
of such moderates as Morrison. If those 
moderates were assured of power over 
the Parliamentary party, we should hear 
very little of further nationalization. 
But the narrow majority makes the 
exercise of such control impossible. The 
real Marxists of the party have tasted 
power and are intent upon nationaliza- 
tion for its own sake and because Marx 
said so. 

Aneurin Bevan has been encouraged 
by the apparent popularity of his health 
administration, although it can clearly 
be demonstrated that his optimism is 
not justified. He wants to have the par- 
ty come out for a full program of 
socialism and go down with the red flag 
flying. Bevan is fond of talking about 
long-term values and ultimate destina- 
tions. He writes of the Grand Design in 
capital letters. The matters that Labor 
dwelt upon in the campaign, such as 
full employment, prices, and food, he 
regards as subordinate issues. Writing 
in The Tribune, the Socialist oracle 
where Bevan’s wife, Jennie Lee, is on 
the editorial board, he asserted that 
“The main economic structure must be 
planned, purposive, and reasonably pre- 


dictable.” There is only one way in 
which economic affairs can be predict- 
able, and that is through some sort of 
dictatorship. It is with that point of 
view that Attlee and Morrison must 
contend. 

After it was clear that the Labor mar- 
gin would be very thin, Bevan’s be- 
havior was strange. He was missing from 
the Cabinet conference at Downing 
Street. He appeared to be under great 
emotional strain. In the new Cabinet Att- 
lee returned him to his post as Minister 
of Health, which was obviously a means 
of avoiding a clash. Bevan has made it 
clear that he is anxious to move on to a 
more important post. Sooner or later, 
the irrepressible conflict in the Labor 
Party will break out, and that may be 
the moment for Conservative action. 

When that moment comes, the Con- 
servative leadership will face a heavy 
responsibility. The people of Britain 
have become accustomed to a great 
many social services and, for better or 
worse, these must be continued. The 
great middle classes must be absorbed, 
despite their traditional Liberalism. 
There must be youth and vigor in ad- 
ministration and a new leader must be 
found, for Churchill cannot go on for- 
ever. 


OME indication of what may be ex- 

pected is shown by an examination of 
the personnel of the “Shadow Cabinet.” 
This is the group which Churchill gath- 
ers around him for advice and decision 
and which, if the Conservatives come 
to power, will probably constitute the 
Ministry. The average age of these men 
is considerably less than that of the 
Cabinet selected by Attlee. Their gen- 
eral experience has been in politics and 
in government offices. Some have had 
business experience on the directorate 
rather than on the managerial level. 
Nearly all served in the first world war 
and enjoyed university education. This 
group, in short, notably represents the 
traditional Conservative gentleman in 
politics—able, experienced in govern- 
ment, and skillful in debate. To an 
American it would seem that it could 
stand a few more experienced busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and other profes- 
sional men. If the Conservative Party 
is to become the dominant party in 
Britain, it might well reach out for a 
somewhat more diversified leadership. 
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ber. It then cited his writings—beginning 
with a letter to the leftist New Statesman 
and Nation in 1940—in which he criti- 
cized the Communists and their methods. 

Tightrope: Otherwise, for the imme- 
diate and near future, the Attlee govern- 
ment sought to avoid trouble by striking 
a keynote of caution. This Monday the 
King’s Speech From the Throne, ghost- 
written by the government, proposed 
“only a limited program of legislation,” 
carefully selected for its noncontroversial 
character. It avoided mentioning nation- 
alization at all. As one small sop to the 
Socialist left wing, it promised to intro- 
duce whatever might prove “immediate- 
ly necessary” to maintain full employ- 
ment or national well-being, even if it 
also prove “contentious.” 

Nonetheless, just around the corner 





CHINA: 


Who’s President Now? 


“At this critical moment I cannot shirk 
my responsibilities . . . 1 have decided to 
resume the Presidency as from March 1.” 

Thus Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
last week ended his ying tui (temporary 
leave of absence) which began in Nan- 
king on Jan. 21, 1949. He and Mme. 
Chiang celebrated with a tea party for 
1,500 Kuomintang followers in Taipeh 
on Formosa. As one step “toward the 
recovery of the mainland” from the Reds, 
Chiang called for party solidarity. 

But in his comfortable rented house in 
the Riverdale section of New York City, 
Acting President Li Tsung-jen cried: 
“Dictator . . . fantastic.” Li, who came 


Acme 


nauer before a special press conference 
in the Bundeshaus at Bonn on March 4 
might have sounded like an appeal to 
German nationalism. But it was actually 
intended to be just the opposite. Bitter 
and angry about the convention between 
France and the Saar signed in Paris the 
previous day, Adenauer plainly feared 
that now, as never before, the danger of 
nationalist reaction in Germany was real. 
Five compacts gave France control of 
the once-German Saar coal mines for 50 
years, and put the Saar under a special 
autonomous status with its own diplo- 
matic representation in Paris. 

The convention jarred the West Ger- 
mans. All parties joined in consultations 
with Adenauer and thus presumably 
concurred in his position: “The conven- 
tion between France and the Saar is ter- 





International 


Chinese rivals: Return of Chiang (left, with Mme. Chiang) to the Presidency brings defiance from Li (with Mme. Li) 


were other worries: (1) Leaders of 
800,000 engineers moved for a strike 
ballot because their wage demands were 
rejected and (2) some left-wing Bevan- 
ites seethed with resentment and prob- 
ably would press for a new election in 
June, on the straight issue of Socialism. 


Rule Britannia 


At Nottingham Assizes last week the 
Hon. Sir Reginald Powell Croom-Johnson, 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
King’s Bench Division, was as flabber- 
gasted as if petrol had been called gaso- 
line or a lorry a truck. Reprimanding a 
careless lawyer for referring to a side- 
walk as a sidewalk, he laid down his 
linguistic law: “Please be good enough to 
say ‘pavement’ here. There will soon be 
nothing left to the English language if 
we use such Americanisms.” 
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to the United States three months ago 
for an operation for ulcers, argued: 
“When Chiang resigned he became a 
private citizen. How can a private citizen 
declare himself to be the President?” 
Thereupon he lunched in Washington 
with President Truman as “Acting Presi- 
dent,” although the State Department 
indicated it would. recognize Chiang. Li 
threatened to return to Formosa and de- 
pose Chiang—by force if necessary. 


GERMANY: 


Saar Uproar 


“I want to ask all Germans, particu- 
larly the war generation from the last 
soldier to the highest general, to back up 
the Bundestag and the federal govern- 
ment.” 


This plea by Chancellor Konrad Ade- 


rifying . . . These conditions are such as 
to give the strongest support to the na- 
tionalist efforts in Germany that can be 
given to them. I say these words with 
full consideration and consciousness of 
my responsibility.” 

Adenauer recalled assurances from 
both Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman that settling of the Saar ques- 
tion would be left to a peace treaty. 
Thus the Bonn government rejected the 
French argument that the Paris agree- 
ments did not create a new situation or 
prejudge the ultimate peace treaty. 

This view was outlined a few hours 
later in a rebuttal press conference by 
Armand Bérard, the tall, handsome 
French Deputy High Commissioner. He 
told an audience of hostile German re- 
porters that the Saar compact had in fact 
been modified to minimize German ob- 
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jections and had been approved by 
Washington and London. “France in no 
way thinks to make the Saar French,” 
Bérard protested. “What amazes us is 
that the Germans take the view that this 
is an annexation.” But the Germans did 


indeed. 


Significance-- 


The new Saar arrangement dealt an 
obvious blow to Bonn’s hopes for Franco- 
German rapprochement. And Adenauer 
even indicated that Western Germany 
might now refuse to join the Council of 
Europe. Moreover, it came just after 
United States High Commissioner John 
]. McCloy tried to recover the political 
initiative for the West by challenging the 
Soviets and the East zone Communists 
to accept democratic all-German elec- 
tions. 

Bonn official opinion frankly fears that 
in a propaganda duel, based on integrity 
of Germany, many Germans would now 
fail to see_a distinction between severance 
of lands beyond the Oder-Neisse by the 
Poles, with Russian support, and the sev- 
erance of the Saar by France, allegedly 
with Anglo-American support. 

“While we’ve been fighting for Berlin,” 
said one well-placed German bitterly, 
“we've lost the Saar.” He added that if 
the Russians now proposed unity on 
their own terms, starting with with- 
drawal of all occupation forces and ac- 
ceptance of a “national front,” many 
Western Germans might be tempted to 
take a chance. 


The Bonn Plan 


On March 2, Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer led four Cabinet colleagues—the 
Ministers of Economics, Finance, Labor, 
and Agriculture—to the Allied High Com- 
mission’s hilltop headquarters on the 
Petersberg to answer criticism that the 
Bonn Government’s economic policy was 
inadequate in the face of more than 
2,000,000 unemployed. They gave their 
view of the causes of the economic crisis: 
the break-up of the German economic 
area and markets; loss of fixed capital 
and places of employment by war de- 
struction and postwar dismantling or 
Allied industrial limitations; West Ger- 
man population increases, largely from 
Eastern refugees, from 36,000,000 in 
1936 to nearly 48,000,000 now; loss of 
finance capital by the currency reform. 

Then the ministers listed their plans: 
construction of 250,000 to 300,000 apart- 
ments this year; stimulation of exports 
and other industries; reduction of food 
imports by pushing the use of fertilizer 
and farm machinery at home. Within a 
few months, said the Germans, this would 
provide jobs for 1,500,000—700,000 in 
building construction and allied indus- 
tries, 300,000 in public works, 300,000 
With the end of the slack season in agri- 
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You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce pete noise, 
increase’ personal efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers convince 
you with an estimate... 


Thousands of “noise traps” to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12”-sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “noise traps’? where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flameproof coating if desired. Other 
J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Transite*, made of asbestos; and 
Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a fireproof sound- 
absorbing element. For free book 
on “Sound Control,” or an estimate, 

- a—©9 write Johns-Manville, Box 


4 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





J-M Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings are easily 
installed over new or existing construction. 


Johns-Manville 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
— Corrugated Transite* — Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Acoustical Materials — Etc. 
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HE reputation of money as the 
‘lone of evil is so firmly fixed in 
our minds that, in the scramble to get 
more of it, we may overlook the fact 
that it can also be a very effective 
source of propaganda, and even some- 
times of not-so-innocent merriment. 

A realistic example of this is to be 
found in the new economic 
decree which Stalin put out 
last week. One part of this 
order lowered retail prices 
within the Soviet Union. 
The other divorced the Rus- 
sian ruble from its existing 
valuation in terms of dollars 
and put it on a “gold 
standard.” 

As a matter of economic 
fact, the lowering of inter- 
nal prices and the putting of the ruble 
on a new basis have little or no rela- 
tion to each other. As a matter of 
propaganda, however, it was clever to 
link them. The intent of the combina- 
tion was to present a picture of the 
Soviet Union piously lowering the cost 
of living for its people and at the same 
time presenting the world with a hard 
currency—and both these, the Bolshe- 
vik propaganda says, while living 
costs are going up everywhere else 
and all currencies tied to the dollar are 
afflicted with the devaluation heebie- 
jeebies. 

That is sound propaganda, since the 
picture it presents is only half a lie 
rather than a complete fabrication. 
Ever since the end of the war one of 
Stalin’s main concerns has been to 
keep his people from grumbling too 
much about shortages while at the 
same time devoting his main energies 
to the production of tanks, planes, and 
bombs. Manipulation of prices has 
been very helpful to him. They were 
drastically reduced in the deflationary 
measure of two years ago, and now 
have been lowered again. 


EANWHILE, moreover, there also 

has been a slight increase in out- 
put of consumer goods. It has not been 
very great. Basically the latest price 
cut still means to the Soviet consumer 
nothing except that the new shoes 
which he cannot find in stock this year 
would cost him less than the new 
shoes which he could not find last 
year. Nevertheless, the simple Soviet 








The Uses of Money as Propaganda 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


citizen by this'time has had much ex- 
perience at substituting proud hopes 
for dry feet and there is no reason to 
think he will not be impressed by this 
latest evidence of Stalin’s benevolence. 

Putting the ruble on gold is more 
blatantly propagandistic. The history 
of the ruble since the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution has been checkered, 
but, in general, it has al- 
ways been tied to the dollar. 
Back in the middle 1930s 
the official rate was one to 
$1.20, and the black-market 
rate was around 30 rubles to 
the dollar. Foreign news- 
paper correspondents in 
those days found one of the 
best sources of black rubles 
to be the Security Police! 
These NKVD agents usually wanted 
$2 bills—which, one of them explained 
to me, they found useful for “work” 
in the Far East. 

Eventually the ruble was revalued 
at five to the dollar, and foreign offi- 
cials in the country were given a 
special “diplomatic rate” of twelve. It 
did not, nevertheless, end speculation, 
since there always have been a certain 
number of Soviet officials who hoard 
dollars and pay high for them in rubles. 
Now the ruble has been alienated 
from the dollar altogether and based 
on a gold backing which is the equiv- 
alent of about four to the dollar with 
the diplomatic rate reduced to six and 
the warning that this special conces- 
sion will be ended on July 1. 


HEN that happens Moscow prices 
W wit be so high for foreigners that 
only dollar millionaires can afford to 
serve as stenographers in our Moscow 
embassy. However, it is improbable 
that Stalin thought up his latest move 
just to put an additional squeeze on a 
handful of unwelcome foreigners in 
his capital. The larger effect will be 
to make the cost of buying from Rus- 
sia higher for the satellites, to make 
the Anglo-Russian trade pact cost the 
British more, and to make the Chinese 
Communists pay higher for their new 
$300,000,000 trade agreement—all this 
while creating the illusion of a “sound” 
ruble in a world of sick currencies. It 
is to be hoped that future historians 
of the ruble are endowed with at least 
the rudiments of a sense of humor. 











culture. The commission’s verdict: A 
good start. 

On March 3 the Allies and the Ger- 
mans were confronted with dramatic 
proof of Bonn’s complaint that “it must 
not be overlooked that the influx of ref- 
ugees and expellees from the East will 
continue.” That morning 686 Germans 
from Poland, mostly women and _ chil- 
dren, were dumped at the border of the 
Soviet and British zones. This batch of 
miserable refugees was believed only the 
first of some 300,000 Germans shortly to 
be expelled westward from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


IRAN: 


Red Menace Revived 


NewswFr ex's diplomatic correspondent, 
Edward Weintal, reports: 


While American attention has been 
concentrated on containing Communism 
in Southeast Asia, the Soviets have been 
busy reviving their influence in Iran. 
Last week diplomatic reports from 
Teheran warned that the current Wash- 
ington policy of providing benevolent 
but partial protection for the Middle East 
kingdom would have to be reappraised in 
the light of Soviet gains made within the 
last six months. 

The immediate cause of American con- 
cern is the phenomenal revival through- 
out Iran of the Communist-sponsored 
Tudeh Party which was believed elimi- 
nated for good following the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops in 1946. Its posters and 
literature appear everywhere. Two clan- 
destine newspapers—one with 10,000 cir- 
culation—are published regularly. Riots 
have been staged in Azerbaijan. Commu- 
nist Party leaders are well provided with 
funds, and families of arrested Commu- 
nists appear to receive ample financial 
support from unknown sources. One re- 
port claims that the movement is financed 
through Prince Mozzaffar Firouz, former 
Ambassador to Moscow and a notorious 
Soviet stooge, who now lives in exile in 
Paris. 

Soviet and Tudeh propaganda, which, 
observers say, has increased tenfold in 
recent months, is being conducted against 
the background of near-famine condi- 
tions due to poor harvest and of reports 
of financial scandals, graft, and corrup- 
tion among the rich. “One hundred deter- 
mined men,” one report warns, “could 
take over the country without difficulty.” 

The United States is not prepared to 
render Iran effective assistance at this 
time. Although Iran is to share a $27,000,- 
000 arms appropriation with Korea and 
the Philippines, it is doubtful that a de- 
termined Soviet attempt to seize the gov- 
ernment from within can be prevented or 
resisted by anything short of the type of 
operation undertaken in Greece. 


Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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MEET TNE SHRI” TREATS 


One of 380,000 policy-holders building 
family security through Mutual Benefit Life 


Stuart and Marion Treat of Norwichtown, Conn., with 
Bobby (7) and Marilyn (2). Baby Donna, and Skipper 
the pup, didn’t get in the picture. Stuart manages a busy 
dairy bar, and they own their home (witha small mortgage). 
The Treats have “big” plans for the future 
exactly how to realize them. Because Stuart Treat has a 
practical financial plan... 


and know 








“THANKS TO THE ANALAGRAPH MAN, WE’RE SURE OF 


Security for only *302! a month” 





SAYS MR. TREAT. “I guess we’re in what they 
call the middle-income bracket; folks who 
have to plan carefully. Well, Frank Crowell 
our Mutual Benefit Life Man certainly 
helped us! The Analagraph Chart showed 
exactly what we have, what we need, and 
what to do. By adding only $30.21 a 
month we made sure all our biggest wishes 
will come true.” 


Insurance is only part of the plan 


You ean profit from facts proved in actual 
experience, by other families like your own. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Man is a trained 
specialist in family money-management. 





trained in family- 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Frank L. 
Crowell created the Treats’ plan for future 
security. Expert Analagrapher Crowell is typical 
of Mutual Benefit Life representatives—a care- 
fully selected national group of analysts, specially 


Let him help you arrange your finances 
into a plan which will fulfill your wishes 
for future security. 

First he helps you construct your Anala- 
graph Chart. This clear accurate device, 
created by Mutual Benefit Life, records the 
facts. It shows your present assets — Savings 
Bonds, home, pension, Social Security ,insur- 
ance, etc. It shows obligations — mortgage, 
support of dependents, education of chil- 
dren, retirement needs. 
For the first time, all the 
facts can be analyzed 
in relation to each other. 
Your financial picture 


t and 
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becomes a whole, instead 
of just scattered parts. Then 
the Analagraph clearly 
shows you what is needed 
tocompleteapractical plan, 
within your means, for a secure future. 

So many families have found a new kind 
of happiness through Analagraph planning! 
You owe it to your family to inform 
yourself. And it costs nothing to do so. 
Write for booklet “The 
Analagraph — What It 
Can Do For You.” Do 
it now... Time may be 
your most valuable asset. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 Agr NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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improved A-C “Streambarker’* 
rapidly strips pulpwood logs of bark, 
deadwood and dirt. Uses high-pres- 
sure jets of water to clean over 1,000 
average 4-ft. pulp logs per hour! 


*Streambarker is an Allis-Chalmers’ trademark. 


Teamwork! Allis-Chalmers’ new 
paper stock pump with Hi-Density 
feeder and motor easily handles thick 
8% bone-dry paper pulp. Only four 
moving parts—reduces maintenance 
time and parts inventory. 


Newest newsprint mill in South 
has installed 13 Allis-Chalmers load 
center unit substations—for maxi- 
mum flexibility and economy in 
power utilization. 


Fees 
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Every major industry, 
like pulp and paper, 
turns to A-C 
for cost-cutting, 


production-building 


machines and equipment. 











WEIGHTY STUFF! 


Over 26 Million Tons of 
Paper Consumed 
Yearly in the U. S. A. 


EXT TO water and milk, more pounds of 
paper pass through your hands than 
any other product of everyday living! 


Add up the newspapers, magazines and 
books that are read in a year... 


plus over 36 billion pieces of mail... 


plus all food, clothes, gadgets and fur- 
nishings that come packed in paper... 


plus the dollars you spend for them... 
It?s a fabulous total! 


Just as fabulous are the industrial opera- 
tions behind paper—barking the logs, grind- 
ing the pulp, providing the power, finishing 
the product. 


Allis-Chalmers has a hand in them all... 
with equipment for wood and puip prepara- 
tion — for the generation, distribution and 
control of electric power—for many steps in 
the processing of fine paper itself! 

Paper making is just one of thirty basic 


industries that benefit from Allis-Chalmers’ 
103 years of machine-building experience! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 





Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














Operation 
“Hazard” 


Perils of land and sea combine to 
make every trans-oceanic shipment of 
goods a true Operation “Hazard” for 
the owner-shipper. 

But through the Marine Office of 
America you can insure your ship- 
ments against loss from practically 
every peril—from origin to destina- 
tion—all under one contract! 

And your protection will be bul- 
warked by the strength of the great 
insurance companies listed below. 
See your agent or broker! 





These are the outstanding Member 
Companies of the Marine Office of 
America: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


| * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street *« New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


At 


























POWER: 


Niagara Treaty 


Thousands of sightseers flocked to 
Niagara Falls last week. Frozen spray 
had turned trees and shrubs on both 
sides of the river into fantastic shapes. 
The first ice bridge of the season 
spanned the stream below the Horseshoe 
Falls. Niagara’s winter show was on. 

And now it was assured of going on in 
years to come. On Feb. 27 Canada and 
the United States signed a double-duty 
treaty (subject to approval by both 
national legislatures) that provided for 
(1) preservation of the scenic beauty of 
Niagara Falls and (2) more water 
power, badly needed by both countries, 


. from the Niagara River. 


The new treaty replaces the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 and other agree- 
ments. They provided for piecemeal and 
in some cases temporary diversion of 
given quantities of river water for specific 
projects. But there was no safeguard for 
the Falls, and no general policy. The 
new treaty furnishes both. 

The flow of water in the river at its 
Lake Erie intake is estimated at 200,000 
cubic feet a second. At least half of this 
must be reserved for flow over the Falls 
during the summer months, when sight- 
seers are most numerous. This may be 
cut to 50,000 cubic feet a second be- 
tween Nov. 1 and April 1, except when 
water is needed to flush ice. No water is 
to be diverted between the Falls and 
Lake Ontario. The two countries agree to 
build submerged dams to insure an “un- 
broken crestline at the Falls.” 

All water not “reserved for scenic 
purposes . . . may be diverted for power 
purposes.” It will be divided equally 
between the Province of Ontario and 
New York State. Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
man told the Senate this could increase 
New York’s power supply by 7,900,000 
kilowatt hours. It would be “a great new 
source of cheap power—power for farms, 
for homes, and for factories.” Ontario, 
where chronic power shortages often 
force winter brownouts, anticipated a 50 
per cent increase in the power it would 
get from the river. 

But External Affairs Minister Lester B. 
Pearson warned the House of Commons 
that even this would not be enough. 
Canada hoped for ratification by both 
governments of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way and Power Agreement of 1941. 


THE DOMINION: 
Rent and Freight 


On March 1 Canada’s Parliament ran 
a poor third, as concerns public atten- 
tion, to two other government bodies: 
the Supreme Court and the Board of 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 





Transport Commissioners. Each handed 
down a decision that ended a long legal 
controversy and affected the living 
standards of millions of Canadians. 

The issue before the Supreme Court 
was rent control. The Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations had held down rents 
during hostilities. The federal govern- 
ment doubted that its powers extended 
into peacetime, and it tried to turn rents 
over to the provinces. Most of them 
dodged the political headache. Then 
Ottawa tried to decontrol rents “in an 
orderly manner.” Tenants stormed when 
it authorized increases up to 22 per cent. 
Finally the Supreme Court stepped in. 
Its decision: There is no clear evidence 
that the wartime emergency is over; 
federal rent controls are therefore still 
valid. The judges emphasized that this 
was merely an opinion, not binding on 
anyone. But it was unlikely that another 
court would reverse it. 

The rent control foundling was back 
on Ottawa’s doorstep. But the court had 
probably averted a flood of lawsuits that 
might have washed control away. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
was concerned with freight rates. In 
1948 the railroads had applied for a 20 
per cent increase. Last September the 
board granted an 8 per cent raise, but 




















Collins— Montreal Gazette 


Still His Baby 


stalled final action until prodded by the 
Supreme Court. On March | it jumped 
rates on most types of traffic 7.4 per cent, 
or a total increase of 16 per cent. 

This was the third freight-rate in- 
crease in two years. It will add about 
$28,000,000 a year to the nation’s freight 
bill. The brunt of this will fall on the 
prairie provinces. They had fought for 
a differential that would mean their in- 
crease would not be as large as that 
for Central and Eastern Canada. De- 
nied this, they will probably carry the 
battle to the Cabinet and Parliament. 


Newsweek 
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GUATEMALA: 


Pulling Uncle’s Whiskers 


Eager little Guatemala, which claims 
British Honduras as its own, wants to end 
colonialism in the New World. It means 
North American as well as European 
colonialism. Last week Ambassador Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr. was “surprised and 
indignant” over Guatemala’s bid for 
Puerto Rican independence. 

When members of the Puerto Rican 
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Olympic opening: Torch (and song) 


team arrived in Guatemala City on Feb. 
23 to participate in the Central American 
olympics, they found a white and green 
Puerto Rican flag flying among those of 
the competing countries instead of the 
Stars and Stripes. They insisted it be 
hauled down. 

Two days later, when the team’s 
standard bearer presented the American 
flag for salute at the colorful inauguration 
of the games, a military band played the 
traditional Puerto Rican danza, “La 
Borinquefia,” instead of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” As the Puerto Ricans 
paraded, the official government radio 
reminded them, through loudspeakers, 
that the “new Guatemala” of President 
Juan José Arévalo was leading the fight 
to liberate colonies from “imperialist 
powers.” 

Patterson, one of the 50,000 specta- 
tors, protested formally, and the Puerto 
Ricans demanded that “The  Star- 
Spangled Banner” be played for them. 
The Guatemalan Foreign Minister said 
the slight was unintentional. Thereafter, 
United States flags and “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” honored Puerto Rican vic- 
tories. The insular athletes boasted: “We 
did what we said we would do: win so 
many events that the Guatemalan band 
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had to learn ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
by heart.” 

But on March 1, at a palace reception 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, a visiting Guate- 
malan marimba band greeted the Puerto 
Rican delegation with “La Borinquefa.” 
The Puerto Rican choir responded with 
a spirited rendition of Francis Scott Key. 


CHILE: 


And the Oil Gushed 


Geologists have been hunting oil in 
Chile for 30 years. The search finally 
was narrowed down to bleak Tierra del 
Fuego, below the Strait of Magellan. 

In 1930 President Carlos Ibafiez called 
in a Belgian firm and spent millions of 
pesos drilling three wells in the desolate 
subantarctic. Two were dry. One pro- 
duced oil, but it was blocked when en- 
gineers blasted it to increase the flow. 
Chileans blamed this on sabotage by the 
“oil trust” and the argument went on: 
Was there or was there not oil in Chile? 

The late President Juan Antonio Rios 
decided to spend “whatever it costs” and 
settle the matter once and for all. He 
called in North American geologists and 
drilling crews. 

On Dec. 29, 1945, two men sitting be- 
side a squat tower on a desolate mound 
in windswept Tierra del Fuego were 
suddenly drenched with oil. Springhill 
(now renamed Cerro Manantiales) No. 1 
had come in. Optimistic officials hailed 
a new source of wealth for Chile, to sup- 
plement dwindling copper and nitrate. 

But there were obstacles. The main 
one was the remoteness of the oil field. It 
was 900 miles from the nearest Chilean 
railhead at Puerto Montt. It was fourteen 
days by fast ship, eighteen by slow, from 
Valparaiso. A pipeline to the coast, a 
tanker fleet, and refineries were needed to 
make real use of the oil. 

Chile insisted on building these itself. 
Foreigners owned and exploited most of 
the country’s other resources. The cil 
Chileans meant to keep. 

Doggedly they saved their dollars until 
they had enough to build a 45-mile pipe- 
line to Clarence Bay and to put up stor- 
age tanks and piers. Last month the 6- 
inch pipeline was finished and the wells 
uncapped. A tanker sailed for Uruguay 
with a cargo of crude oil bought by that 
country. Chile had won the first battle 
in its war for self-sufficiency in oil. 

But before the country is completely 
independent of foreign oil it will have to 
build refineries and launch a_ tanker 
fleet. This will cost millions of dollars and 
will probably take five years. Neverthe- 
less, Chileans recently claimed from six- 
teen wells a daily production of 2,000 bar- 
rels, soon to be raised to 10,000. And they 
pointed out proudly that for the first time 
in history Chilean naval vessels were 
burning Chilean oil. 


YOUR DEALER 


Using 


too much 


\ swiTCH 


to 
PENNZOIL 








If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, why not 
find out? Switch to Pennzoil, 
the 100% Pennsylvania oil 
with staying power. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
| coast to coast, reesmmend 
Pennzoil. It’s worth looking 
for, easy to find at the yellow 
oval sign. Just sound your 
Z—get the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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International 


Russell and Hope warmed up later 


In Person: Bundled up against New 
York’s frigid weather, Bos Hore and 
Jane Russet arrived at La Guardia 
Field for a two-week stint at the Para- 
mount—Hope’s first Broadway appear- 
ance in ten years. Later, on stage, Hope 
eyed Miss Russell’s low-cut white lamé 
gown and cracked: “I get all the breaks— 
the coal shortage will never bother me.” 
On opening day the stars broke all exist- 
ing box-office records in the Paramount’s 
23-year history. 


Shopping Spree: Mrs. Harry TRUMAN 
breezed unattended into the All States 
Fair at the Congressional Club, and man- 
aged to pick up two shopping bags full 
of bargains from booths that introduced 
home-state products to Washington at 
special prices. At the Maine booth she 
bought a pair of toddler-size moccasins 
“for my young niece, Margo Wallace, in 
Albuquerque.” Other purchases included 
a can of Michigan cherries, two packages 
of Arkansas rice, barbecue charcoal and 
barbecue sauce from Oregon—“We'll have 
charcoal steak tonight.” At the Missouri 
booth Mrs. Truman acquired a bridge set 
for her sister-in-law in Independence 
($1.85) and a big bright-colored som- 
brero for daughter Margaret (50 cents). 


Keep Out: Backed by a bipartisan Con- 
gressional protest, the State Department 
refused entry visas to a twelve-man dele- 
gation of European left-wingers who 
wanted to present Congress with a “peace 
petition.” The State Department charged 
that the delegates, including Pasio 
Picasso and the Rev. HEWLETT JOHNSON 
(“The Red Dean of Canterbury”), were 
“either known Communists or fellow 
travelers” and the “peace” movement was 
nothing but a “major Soviet instrumental- 
ity for propaganda and political pressure.” 
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IN PASSING 
No Atoms, Please: The tiny town of 
Vaucluse, near Avignon, in the south of 
France (population, 943) has prohibited 
“the bearing or use of atomic or hydrogen 
bombs within the city limits.” No pen- 
alty for breaking the law was specified. 


Gone But Not Forgotten: Fifteen 
hours after he returned to Lincoln Park 
Zoo, the 175-pound leopard that last 
week terrorized Oklahoma City died from 
eating drugged meat left out for him. 
With their fears abated, townspeople be- 
gan to feel sorry for the erratic beast. 
They planned to have his body stuffed 
and placed on display, probably in the 
lobby of the state Capitol, “as a trophy 
of Oklahoma City’s most intensified 
leopard hunt.” 

>The leopard’s escapade will be rushed 
to the screen in Maurice Conn’s “Leop- 
ard in the Streets”—showing the reaction 
of citizens facing a wild beast. 

>The New York Post week-end edition 
canceled its scheduled book digest and 
ran instead a condensation of “The Man 
Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag” by Jim 
CorBETT. 

»Macy’s outgamboled Gimbels and put 
on sale its own stuffed cat, “Okay, the 
Oklahoma Leopard,” 24 inches long, sell- 
ing for $4.98. It was an instant hit. 


Neo Joke: Although comedian GrorGE 
DeWitt obtained a court. order compel- 
ling his estranged wife HELAINE to return 
his toupée, élevator shoes, fourteen suits, 
and ukulele, Helaine stole the laughs in 
a New York magistrate’s court. DeWitt 
wanted to reclaim his “gag file . . . that 
took me fifteen years to write out in long- 
hand .. . It’s worth up to $15,000 to 
me. It’s my whole act!” Helaine shrugged 
and said: “I threw it out. It should have 
been in mothballs.” 


Rainmaker: In Albany, Dr. Irvinc 
LancMurr, Nobel Prize-winning scientist, 
resigned as a trustee of New York State 
University to devote his time to Project 
Cirrus—the study and practice of arti- 
ficially inducing rainfall. 


Settlement: WILLIAM RemincTON, the 
Commerce Department official who was 
cleared of charges of Communist affilia- 
tion brought by ex-Communist Exiza- 
BETH BENTLEY (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21, 
1949), settled his $100,000 slander suit 
against Miss Bentley and two other de- 
fendants for a reported $10,000. Rem- 
ington had based his suit on an attack by 
Miss Bentley on the radio program Meet 
the Press, owned jointly by LawRENCE 
Spivak and MARTHA ROUNTREE. 





Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Macy’s Oklahoma leopard was “Okay” with kids in New York 


Newsweek 
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Albany Times-Union 


Tom Dewey clears away the dishes 


Free Enterprise: As a boy, Gov. 
Tuomas Dewey of New York earned 
pocket money by peddling The Saturday 
Evening Post, working as hired hand on 
a farm, and setting type on his father’s 
newspaper. Recently, handsome young 
(17) Tom Jr. took a job as a bus boy to 
pay for his daily meal at Albany Acad- 
emy, where he’s a cadet lieutenant. 


Presidential Footwork: At the White 
House Correspondents dinner, retiring 
president Bob Nixon announced that the 
$500 Raymond Clapper Award went to 
Jack STEELE of The New York Herald 
Tribune “for uncovering information that 
led to the 5-percenter investigation.” 
Grinning, PRESIDENT TRUMAN com- 
mented that he liked good reporting, no 
matter what was reported. But far down 
the table, resplendent in full-dress uni- 
form, Maj. Gen. Harry VAUGHAN, whose 
mixup with deep freezers was uncovered 
in the inquiry, sat with a frozen smile. 


Tee Late: Because the Los Angeles 
Police Department turned down a pro- 
posed site near Castaic for the city’s re- 
habilitation farm for alcoholics, the city 
lost out on revenue of $1,250 a day. 
Police maintained that alcoholics couldn't 
even raise tomatoes on the 700-acre tract. 
Last week a 500-barrel-a-day oil well 
came in on the property. 


Coming Attraction: Accompanied by 
a native mahout, SHANTI and AsHOK, two 
baby elephants, will be flown to the 
Washington, D.C., zoo, from India, the 
gift of Prime Minister Neuru to the chil- 
dren of America. Mme. Panpit, Nehru’s 
sister, will make the formal presentation. 
Year-old Shanti and Ashok may nose out 
JENNIE, a three-year-old Siamese ele- 
phant, as the zoo’s chief attraction. 
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@ Yes, there are thousands of miles 
of B&O track—and thousands of freight 
cars passing over them—but your Sentinel 
car never loses its identity; its position 
is known at all times. 


If the schedule of a Sentinel car is 
interrupted for any reason, shipper and 
receiver are notified at once—and in- 
formed again of its reforwarding. Plans 
can be adjusted accordingly —saving time 
and money. No Sentinel car is ever “lost 
in the shuffle’—thanks to this Automatic 
Records feature. 


Sentinel Service, with its siding-to-siding dependability, is 


available even if your plant is not actually on B&O lines. It is 


automatically applied to cars from the time they are received on 


the B&O. Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHTO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 











Yes, Kids Eat Anything 


When a complacent mother remarks 
“Johnny will eat anything,” she may, un- 
wittingly, measure the exact extent of 
her son’s omnivorous appetite. For pedi- 
atricians know that almost all boys and 
girls, especially those between the ages 
of 2 and 6, will put anything that comes 
within their reach into their mouths. 

This adventurous habit leads many a 
child to swallow a wide variety of ob- 
jects and substances, some harmless, 





some mechanically dangerous, and some 
deadly poisonous. Last week Dr. Alex- 
ander L. King of the Permanente Foun- 
dation, Oakland, Calif., reported on the 
cases of 196 such youngsters who swal- 
lowed, or tried to swallow, an amazing 
collection of curiosa and were rushed to 
the hospital for treatment. 

Of these, 33 were sick enough to be 
admitted. Only two died, one from as- 
pirin poisoning, and the other from swal- 
lowing a lye solution that burned holes in 
his esophagus. 

Dr. King’s study covered children from 
families ranging from migratory workers 
in the East Bay region to the best fami- 
lies in the community. In medicine clos- 
ets, the children found and tried out 
iodine, corn cures, pile ointment, Privine 
(adult nose drops), sleeping tablets, 
Benzedrine, and Sloan’s Liniment. From 
their mothers’ cosmetic supplies came 
brilliantine, deodorant (aluminum §sul- 
fate), hair tonic, and nail polish. 

The biggest haul was made in kitchen 
and storage closets. There the children 
dipped into DDT, ant powder, rat poison, 
fly spray, moth balls, O-Cedar oil, ammo- 
nia, Sani-Flush, silver polish (cyanide), 
kerosene and cleaning fluid (carbon tet- 
rachloride). For good measure, some of 
the explorers nibbled crayons, dyes, cat- 
nip, paint, cigarettes, snails, ink, cement 
glue, matches, and lead. 

Of the foreign bodies consumed, 30 
per cent were coins, which passed 
through the intestinal tract without trou- 
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ble unless held up in the esophagus. 
Other popular objects were marbles, nails, 
buttons, needles, pins, bolts, earrings, 
fruit pits, and Christmas-tree ornaments. 

One of the most unusual cases re- 
ported by Dr. King was that of a 9-year- 
old boy who ate several poisonous tung 
nuts, used for making tung oil for var- 
nishes. He suffered a severe gastrointes- 
tinal attack, from which he recovered. 
Drinking Privine (naphazoline hydrochlo- 
ride) gave a 19-month-old baby boy 
acute high blood pressure, which was 
relieved by intramuscular injections of 


magnesium sulfate. A 3-year-old moth- 
ball-eater turned up with severe anemia, 
hemoglobinuria (presence of red blood 
cells in the urine), and gastroenteritis. 
He was given multiple blood transfusions 
and discharged in good condition. 

Lack of precise knowledge as to what 
the child has swallowed usually stumps 
the doctor in charge. The little ones can’t 
tell. Often the older ones will not tell the 
truth, because of fear of punishment. For 
example, a 54-year-old girl was admit- 
ted to the hospital with the confession 
that she had swallowed “something 
green from a bottle.” Some hours after 
the doctors had started treatment with 
BAL (British Anti-Lewisite) for possible 
arsenic poisoning, the truth came out. 
The girl had been chewing on a piece 
of cactus. 


The High Cost of Dentistry 


For years, dentists have complained 
about the high cost of dental supplies. 
Many have blamed the powerful Amer- 
ican Dental Trade Association, which 
dominates the supply industry. As one 
disgruntled dentist put it: “The dealers 
and the manufacturers work so closely 
under the ADTA that you can’t tell one 
from another. It’s a case of ‘you scratch 
my back, and I'll scratch yours’.” 

The ADTA, born in 1882, includes 143 
of the 300-odd United States dental-sup- 
ply companies. ADTA firms, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, distrib- 


ute more than 75 per cent of all equip- 
ment and supplies in the country and 
get the largest share of the industry’s 
$125,000,000 annual take. The ADTA 
charges each firm annual dues of $200 
to $1,800 and has a cheerful little slogan: 
“Luck is infatuated with the Efficient” 
(Persian proverb). 

Last week the luck of the efficient 
ADTA seemed to be running out. After 
trying since 1919 to catch up with the 
association, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion finally ordered the “termination of 
a conspiracy to fix prices and otherwise 





‘Newsweek Photos— Ed Wergeles 
Curiosity prompts youngsters to whet their appetites on aspirin . .. matches... cigarettes . . . and coins 


eliminate competition in the manufacture 
and distribution of dental goods.” 

The FTC charged the ADTA and 143 

manufacturers and distributors with: 
>Conniving to fix prices on everything 
from dental chairs, cabinets, cement, and 
novocaine, to false teeth and dental drills. 
>Tying manufacturers and dealers to- 
gether to control distribution. 
Dividing up territory among its mem- 
ber firms. Policing the industry to see 
that all firms stick to price and selling 
agreements, and disciplining firms that 
step out of line. 
PStamping out the small dealers who 
might offer competition. Organizing its 
salesmen to conduct an undercover cam- 
paign against the rival products, with 
such name-calling as “monkey brands,” 
“cheap-quality merchandise,” and “sub- 
standard goods.” 

Whether these claims were substan- 
tiated or not, there was little doubt that 
ADTA firms charged high prices. Sam- 
ples: an ADTA house charges $8 for 100 
novocaine cartridges, while a small non- 
ADTA dealer charges $6 for the same 
quality. An ADTA supply company 
charges dental labs $3.90 for fourteen 
teeth for an upper denture, while a non- 
ADTA dealer charges $2.60 for the same 
thing. Dentists point out that they must 
pay $500 to $800 for a dental chair, 
whereas a barber can buy essentially the 
same thing for $200. (ADTA firms have a 
monopoly on chairs.) Dental cabinets, 
despite their similarity to other cheaper 
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nondental cabinets, cost the dentist some 
$200 to $500. 

To cut down on possible lawsuits 
against them by independent dealers, 
the ADTA firms last week admitted the 
FTC accusations “solely for this pro- 
ceeding.” But some angry small dealers 
already were getting ready to sue. In 
Philadelphia, for example,~ Joseph H. 
Locke said he had been squeezed out 
of business by unfair practices of the H. 
D. Justi & Son Co.; he was asking triple 
damages, or a total of $450,000. 

The ADTA will have 60 days to reply 
to the Federal Trade Commission order. 
Eventually, if they do not break up some 
of their agreements and start working 
with nonmembers, they will be liable to 
stiff fines. One small dealer grumbled: 
“You'll never get the ADTA to change 
its habits; they’re as set as an impacted 
wisdom tooth.” 


Ether Treatment 


A simple new treatment for mental 
disease, which compares favorably with 
the more complicated electric-shock ther- 
apy, was announced last week by Dr. 
Frederick MacCurdy, New York Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene. The meth- 
od, which uses intravenous injections of 
ether, has been used for more than a 
year in carefully controlled experiments 
at Manhattan State Hospital. 

Although ether inhalation has been 
tried out before by psychiatrists, it has 
served only as a temporary measure to 
release emotional tension. In the new 
technique, developed at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, a solution of 
ether is slowly injected into the vein, 
very much as a blood transfusion is given. 
Each treatment lasts from two and a half 
to three hours and is given daily for 
from 10 to 27 days. 

Results so far show that ether therapy 
is most helpful in cases of morbid depres- 
sion. Of 40 patients so treated, 21 have 
recovered sufficiently to be placed on 
convalescent care; ten have remained in 
the hospital but show considerable im- 
provement; and nine showed no change. 

While the new treatment cannot be 
expected to replace electric shock in all 
its uses, Dr. MacCurdy believes that it 
“may rank with the major contributions 
that the New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute has made to psychiatry.” Its advan- 
tages over the older treatment, as listed 
by MacCurdy, are: 
>It may be given to patients with phys- 
ical conditions which prevent the use of 
electric shock. 

Since there are no convulsive seizures, 
there is no danger of fractures or 
dislocations. 

>There is no sign of anxiety when ether 
treatment is given. 

>There are no unpleasant aftereffects, no 
confusion, and no disturbance of memory. 
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VOM? OROER AND 
oe CHARGE FLOWERS 
~~ ANYWHERE--- 


with new Worldwide Credit Floracard ! 
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The simple magic of your 
signature, no matter where 
you are, speeds beautiful FLOWERS 


anywhere in a few hours. 





A NEW SERVICE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 







Save time and trouble at home or while travelling 

with a Credit Floracard. Get yours 
now froman F.T.D. FLORIST. Available 

to business and responsible 

individuals. Our 15,000 
Interflora members provide a ma- 
gic carpet around the world for gw ' 
your FLOWER requirements. 79 ~ - 





Best Way To Delight 


Family, Friends, Business Associates 





Look for This Emblem 





Sy it with, FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


| FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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How’s Your Nielsen? 


A radio executive is never happier 
than when he knows his program has 
listeners—preferably just how many lis- 
_teners. Hence, the art of estimating the 
number has become increasingly refined. 

In 1930 various advertising groups 
formed the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, Inc., and hired a _ re- 
searcher named Archibald Crossley* to 
conduct a national rating service. The 
CAB polled listeners by telephone and 
asked them to remember what they had 
been listening to as long as 24 hours 
before. The result, familiarly called the 
Crossley report, was a pretty good es- 
timate of a program’s audience and 
standing. 

By 1934 a trimly mustachéd man 
named C.E. Hooper had concluded he 
could improve on the CAB system. 
Hooper, too, used the phone—but he 
called while the programs were on the 
air and didn’t trouble listeners with re- 
membering. Eventually the phrase 
“How's your Hooper?” became almost 
as frequent a greeting in radio circles 
as “How are you?” In 1946, weary of the 
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Nielsen: Now he gets the answers 


clash of two yardsticks, and convinced 
of the superior merits of the Hooper- 
atings, the industry let its subsidized CAB 
go out of business. It looked as though 
Hooper had the feld, at least insofar 
as national network ratings went, to him- 
self. 

But in 1943 the Chicago researcher 
A. C. Nielsen Sr., head of the world’s 
largest marketing - research corporation, 
had quietly begun to investigate the 
radio rating field. Discarding the tele- 
phone system as too limited and too 
inconclusive (plenty of Americans have 
no phones), the Nielsen men developed 
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an audimeter. It was a small gadget 
which, when installed in the radios of 
a number of sampled homes, diligently 
recorded every twist of the dial. Hooper 
had a tough competitor. 

By 1947 CBS had come out openly 
behind the Nielsen system, while the 
other networks and many advertisers had 
begun to subscribe to the Nielsen Radio 
Index (Newsweek, Nov. 24, 1947). 
Last week, Hooper sold his national ra- 
ting system to Nielsen for a reported 
$600,000. Far from closing up shop, 
Hooper retained—and announced he was 
expanding—his local services. Also Hoop- 
er’s present national TV service will con- 
tinue—but in name only. It will be owned, 
sold, and serviced by Nielsen. Last week, 
however, national radio stars were prac- 
ticing another greeting. “How’s your 
Nielsen?” they were asking. 


Red Barber at Bat 


Walter Lanier Barber has hair the 
color of ripe oats, a wispy, washed-down 
yellow. The nickname by which a multi- 
tude of sports fans know him is, nonethe- 
less, Red. This exaggeration is one of the 
few permitted by the Barber principles. 
Though he is a sportscaster by trade, 
Barber’s professional scruples would do 
honor to an umpire. They sometimes 
force him to the edge of stuffiness, but 
the scruples have left Barber with an un- 
blemished reputation for accuracy and 
disinterestedness in a field not specially 
noted for either. 

Last week the Old Redhead, as Brook- 
lynites persist in calling him, turned up at 
Vero Beach, Fla., for the spring training 
session of the Brooklyn Dodgers, the 
team whose activities Barber has aired 
for eleven years. It was more than a cas- 
ual opening session. Last week also 
marked the end of Barber’s sixteenth 
year of big-league baseball broadcast- 
ing* and rounded off twenty years of 
covering sports on the air. As if to ob- 
serve the multiple anniversaries, Barber 
began his own brand of sprifg training— 
breaking in Vin Scully, a youngster with 
hair as red as pomegranate juice. Scully, 
an ex of Fordham University’s FM sta- 
tion, was Barber's choice to join the 
Dodger broadcasting staff this year as 
assistant to himself and Connie Desmond, 
and it is Barber's intention to inculcate 
Scully with the Barber philosophy of 
good sportscasting. 

No Dodger Fan: “First of all,” Barber 
says, “he must be a reporter: He must 
report what he sees and everything he 
sees—factually. Second, he must know his 
words, good words; he must have a lit- 
erary quality. But this is secondary; truth 
is the master. He must have no bias; a 
broadcaster's wishes, opinions, and de- 
sires count for nothing compared with 





*Not to be confused with Powel Crosley Jr., (see 
below ). 
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*From 1934 to 1939 Barber broadcast the Cin- 
cinnati Reds’ games. 


the people who are listening in. Scully 
cannot be a Dodger fan.” 

Then, too, the 22-year-old Scully will 
learn that a “broadcaster’s life is one of 
unremitting industry and toil.” Barber 
does about 75 per cent of his work, he 
claims, before he hits the ball park a 
couple of hours before game time. This 
means intensive perusal of the sports 
magazines and baseball’s innumerable 
statistics. In addition, Barber sets aside a 
period each day for a certain kind of lit- 
erary research. Before he left for Vero 
Beach, he was deep in the writings of 


» 
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Morris Gordon 


Scully studies the Barber scruples 


Winston Churchill, whom he considers 
“the living master of English prose.” On 
the fiction side, he has just finished a re- 
reading of “Moby Dick.” 

Dodger Gospel: Such industry has 
paid off well for Barber. He stumbled out 
of his second year of college (University 
of Florida) into radio in 1930 by way of a 
general-assignments job at WRUF in 
Gainesville, Fla. On the basis of an audi- 
tion record, Powel Crosley Jr. hired him 
four years later to cover the Cincinnati 
games for WLW. Barber's first Cincinnati 
broadcast also gave him his first look at 
major-league baseball. 

When Larry MacPhail needed a man 
to carry the Dodger gospel to the fans in 
1939, Barber moved into what looks like 
a permanent roosting place. His soft 
Mississippi-Florida accent and his end- 
less mound of Southern regional colloqui- 
alisms (“The boys are tearing up the pea 
patch,” “He’s sitting in the catbird seat,” 
and “It’s tied up in a crocus sack”) appar- 
ently charm the dese-dem-and-dosers of 
Brooklyn. 

No man to limit himself to one form of 
endeavor, Barber also is a first-class foot- 
ball broadcaster and an occasional writer 
who shortly will take over Bill Corum’s 
sports column in The New York Journal- 
American while Corum is running the 
Kentucky Derby. In addition, Barber has 
found time to announce some programs 
and—since he went to CBS in 1946 as the 
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network’s director of sports—to perform 
on a variety of other shows and carry a 
full-time load of executive duties. In 
1945 he was the chairman of New York’s 
Community Chest drive. 

True Love: Barber's one true love, 
however, is baseball, and the bulk of his 
work lies in the broadcasts he soon will 
start over independent WMGM in New 
York. Until two years ago, Barber was a 
completely happy career man with little 
time left for any interests other than 
radio, his wife, and 12-year-old daugh- 
ter, Sarah. Then television came along to 
plague him. Not only does video cut 
down the need for Barber’s talk but con- 
siderable unpleasant work is involved in 
watching the playing field, the TV moni- 
tor screen, the scorebook, and commer- 
cial copy. 

He believes firmly that radio will con- 
tinue to carry baseball for years to come, 
perhaps even to the day when red- 
headed Vin Scully will be celebrating 
his twentieth anniversary at the mike. 


Preview 


For the week of March 9-15. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Suspense (CBS, Thursday, 9-9:30 
p.m.). James Mason in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Pit and the Pendulum.” 

Camel Screen Guild Theater (NBC, 
Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m.). Joan Fontaine, 
John Lund, and Signe Hasso in “A For- 
eign Affair.” 

Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5:30 p.m.). “Aida” with Ljuba Welitch 
and Robert Merrill. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra (NBC, Sat- 
urday, 6:30-7:30 p.m.). Toscanini con- 
ducting Mozart, Schubert, and Smetana. 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 p.m.). 
A dramatization of Rebecca West’s “Har- 
riet Hume.” 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Elizabeth Taylor 
and Walter Huston in “Our Town.” _ 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Marian Anderson. 


Television 


Author Meets the Critics (ABC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). A debate on Brig. 
Gen. Frank Howley’s “Berlin Command.” 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 p.m.). 
Jack Carson and Hume Cronyn in “Room 
Service.” 

Ed Wynn Show (CBS, Saturday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Guests Elsa Lanchester and 
Reginald Gardiner. 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). Lilli Palmer as 
Booth Tarkington’s “Uncertain Molly 
Collicut.” 

Casebook of Defense (Du Mont, Mon- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m.). The second in News- 
WEEK'S series of documentaries. 
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IF YOU ARE A MAN WHO... 














As almost everyone knows, many modern electric motors never need 
re-lubrication, 

They run—an ever-increasing number of them—on New Departure 
self-enclosed ball bearings. For these are the bearings which (1) keep 
lubricant in, (2) keep dirt out, (3) reduce maintenance, and (4) sim- 
plify design. 

These New Departure ball bearings save motor users money in several 
ways. They reduce lubrication costs to zero! They eliminate burnouts, 
costly repairs and lost time due to over or undergreasing. And they make 
motors last longer—as evidenced by numbers of installations that have 
been running for many years without attention. 

Yes, you can save money by being certain the electric motors you 
design or manufacture or use are equipped with New Departure self- 
sealed ball bearings. Interesting booklet “Sealed” will be mailed on request. 


Nothing Rolls Like a Bald... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Super Trees 


For a century European foresters 
have been growing timber from certi- 
fied seed selected from the smallest- 
limbed, straightest-trunked, and fastest- 
growing trees. But in America, with its 
once seemingly inexhaustible forests, tree 
farming is relatively new. 

This week Northwestern lumbermen, 
through their West Coast lumberman’s 
association, had launched the country’s 
first wholesale certified-seed experiment. 
Helicopters hovering over 9,000 acres in 
Oregon and Washington were strewing 
powdery Douglas fir seeds. And in May 
certified seeds will be planted in the big 
nursery at Nisqually, 8 miles east of 
Olympia, Wash. 

When the seed cones were gathered 
last fall, the elevation, soil type, and 
climatic conditions under which each 
cone grew were carefully noted. Details 
were definite—whether the soil was a 
deep loam, whether the tree stood on 
the north slope of a hill. When the nurs- 
ery trees are large enough to be trans- 
planted, they will be sent to areas with 
conditions the same as those which sup- 
plied the original seed. Thus, it is rea- 
soned, each tree will be planted in a 
place to which it is best suited. 

Ninety per cent of all reforestation in 
the Pacific Northwest is still done nat- 
urally. As loggers go over timber they 
leave “seed patches,” which are blocks 
of 60 to 160 acres of trees. After these 
have reseeded the area, the loggers go 
back and cut them down. In devastated 
places, such as the Tillamook burn (see 
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Tillamook burn: 300,000 acres waiting for certified fir seeds 


cut), natural reseeding is of course im- 
possible. As William D. Hagenstein, man- 
ager of the Nisqually nursery, points out, 
artificial reforestation has become big 
business. “We can’t justify an expendi- 
ture of some $400,000 yearly unless we 
improve on what nature first supplied.” 


Atom in the Nursery 


With the official blessing of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, the 
A. C. Gilbert Co. last week brought forth 
a new toy—an authentic little atomic- 
energy laboratory. It was demonstrated 
for the first time at the 47th annual Amer- 
ican Toy Fair in New York. 


Toy laboratory: Junior fiddles while civilization burns 





The set, which is guaranteed safe, in- 
cludes three radioactive ore samples, a 
Geiger counter, electroscope, Wilson 
cloud chamber, and spinthariscope. Re- 
tail price: $42.50; for the Geiger counter 
alone, $18.50. 

With the spinthariscope, boy and girl 
scientists can see disintegrating atoms 
light up a fluorescent screen. The Geiger 
counter and electroscope detect and 
measure radioactivity. And the cloud 
chamber makes visible the trail of high- 
speed alpha particles. 

The AEC likes the idea because it 
will put into circulation more Geiger 
counters—handy things to have around 
in an atomic war. 


Foundation Flare-up 


Periodically American scientists rise up 
in arms against government-controlled re- 
search. Even before the war they began 
talking about a top-flight agency of scien- 
tists that might oversee the whole govern- 
ment program, suggest policies, and fill 
in glaring gaps in the country’s skimpy 
basic research. In July 1945 Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, the head of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
recommended a National Science Foun- 
dation, and in September President Tru- 
man asked Congress to approve it. 

By last week, after four and a half 
years of discussion, both the House and 
Senate had OK'd slightly different bills 
for the foundation. Both provided for: 
mAn appropriation of $500,000 for the 
first year, and a maximum of $15,000,000 
for future years. 

PA directorship (probably to be filled by 
Bush) at $15,000 a year. 

PA 24-member board of scientists to 
grant fellowships, foster basic research, 
and report its views to Congress once a 
year on all government research. The 
board would also point out duplications 
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of effort and suggest new tasks and im- 
proved methods for all agencies. Some 
basic research now handled by the Office 
of Naval Research and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission would probably fall to 
the foundation. 

Scientists nevertheless were still mad. 
The House bill passed last week had a 
string attached. It required the FBI to 
certify as loyal all the foundation’s em- 
ployes and fellowship winners. Although 
FBI checks are used by some other agen- 
cies, the agency itself has always made 
the final decision on clearing a person. 

Lamented Dr. Hugh C. Wolfe, the 
nuclear physicist who heads the Feder- 
ation of American Scientists: “Police-state 
methods and ideas of Hitler and Stalin 
got a majority vote in the House.” Such 
investigation is “totally improper for men 
working on nonsecret, nonmilitary basic 
science, which is the foundation’s area.” 

The best guess is that when the bill 
goes to a Senate-House conference in a 
week or so the FBI amendment will be 
softened. Foundation employes may be 
checked, but student fellows will prob- 
ably be required only to sign a loyalty 
affidavit. Except at the special request 
of the Secretary of Defense, the founda- 
tion will not do military research and in 
any event very little classified work. 

That sounded more reassuring to com- 
mon citizens still mulling over the case 
of the traitorous Dr. Klaus Fuchs (see 
Foreign Affairs). 


Optar for the Blind 


If sightless people were like bats, they 
could get around without their canes and 
Seeing-Eye dogs. While flitting through 
the dusk, a bat is guided by a primitive 
but highly effective radar. It squeaks, lis- 
tens to the echo of the squeak, and there- 
by locates sound-reflecting obstacles. 

Several instruments designed to guide 
blind human beings work much like the 
hat’s radar. Only instead of squeaks they 
use light beams or radio waves. These 
ingenious gadgets, however, don’t ap- 
peal to the blind, for they are too bulky. 

Four years ago Dr. Heinz E. Kallmann, 
a New York physicist, decided to invent 
a really practical electronic guide. The 
job seemed to be right up his alley, since 
he had been a wartime radar expert. But 
his first conclusion was that any instru- 
ment based on the bat, or radar, prin- 
ciple could never be made small enough 
because of the power source needed to 
generate the light or radio waves. 

After about 4,000 hours of thinking, 
calculating, and tinkering, Kallmann came 
up with a working model of an entirely 
new kind of blind-guidance gadget 
which he called Optar (Optical Auto- 
matic Ranging). This week he demon- 
strated Optar for NEwsweEeEK. 

The outside of the model looks almost 
exactly like a Brownie camera and weighs 
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Frank C. Herriott, Green Top Farm, Seymour, lil. This experienced poultryman 
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uses Pennsalt's Lewis'@ Lye to protect his birds. 


He holds a stake in a 
$1,500,000,000 industry 


You can’t call it chicken feed, that 
billion and a half dollars. It’s real money 
to the men who feed the chickens. Esti- 
mates have it that farmers receive this 
much income every year for poultry 
products of all kinds. 


Frank C. Herriott has both feet in this 
business. He knows what makes it tick. 
Frank will tell you that young chicks are 
delicate little creatures. They can catch 
disease in two shakes of a rooster’s tail. 

Brooder houses, feed hoppers, water 
troughs and other hiding places for germs 
—all have to be washed and scrubbed 
and kept hospital clean. That’s where 
Pennsalt lye enters the picture. 

Frank puts his faith in Pennsalt’s 
Lewis’ Lye—wouldn’t think of raising 
poultry without it. He’s already saved 
$600 with this inexpensive sanitizer... 
and in the bargain, prevented the loss of 
hundreds of little chicks. Like many other 
poultrymen, Frank sees first-hand how 


Pennsalt’s Lewis’ Lye contributes to the 
success of the poultry industry. 

Pennsalt’s Lewis’ brands of lye, dairy 
cleansers, and insecticides are in use all 
over the country—helping to protect the 
sources of your food supply. This is only 
one way in which Pennsalt products 
make life pleasanter and healthier for 
all. In agriculture, in industry, and in 
the home—in many ways—Pennsalt 
serves you constantly. 

Through 100 years of steady progress, 
Pennsalt has built up a_ storehouse 
of chemical knowledge. We would like 
to apply our ingenuity and experience 
to your particular problem. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winisary 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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Better product... 
Detter production 


Roebling Ojil-Tempered oevar Magnet Wire in 
Spring Wire leac nis 10 to 40 times 


automotive springs herthan othertypes 


WHEREVER HIGH CARBON WIRE can im- 
prove the quality of a manufactured product, 
Roebling wire can be adopted with complete con- 
fidence in results. Roebling is one of the world’s 
largest producers of quality Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wires and Cold Rolled Spring Steels . . . furnishes 
wire with physical properties and finishes for al- 
most every purpose under the sun. 

But besides bettering your product, Roebling 
round, flat and shaped wires, bring you better pro- 
duction, too. Every inch of these wires is identical 
in gauge, grain and finish. Your machine prepara- 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- 
jects cut way down . . . Roebling research, special 
techniques and modern, precision equipment as- 
sure wires with definite plus values for every user. 


THAT’S WHY... 


Today 1 Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701, 
St. Clair Ave., N.E.* Denver, 4801 Jackson St.* Houston, 6216 Navigation 
Bivd. *Los Angeles, 216S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Philas 
delphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N.W. 14th Ave. * 
San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Kallmann’s Optar and future model 


2 pounds. With specially designed parts, 
Kallmann is confident it could be reduced 
to a pocket-sized cylinder weighing only 
12 ounces (see cut). Thus Optar is far 
handier than a light-beam instrument 
recently developed by the Signal Corps 
which was as big as a workman’s lunch- 
box and weighed 9 pounds. 

The secret of Optar’s compactness is 
that it need generate no energy. It pri- 
marily uses whatever light is around. The 
image of what it sees is focused by a lens. 
And the point where the image is in 
sharp focus is automatically located. This 
tells the instrument exactly how far the 
object is from the lens. Then the instru- 
ment relays this information by whistling 
twice a second into the user’s ear. 

To use Optar it is necessary to master 
its private language, which consists of 
eight tones ranging from a high “wheep” 
(for objects at arm’s length) to a low 
“whoop” (for things 15 feet away). By 
swinging the gadget like a searchlight, .a 
blind person can get a good idea of his 
clearance in all directions and even tell 
when to step up or down. 

Although Optar won’t work in the dark, 
it can “see” under a half a foot-candle of 
illumination, which is too little light by 
which to read. It could be used at night 
with a flashlight. And under outdoor con- 
ditions, it is sensitive enough to detect 
a wire fence. 

Whether Optar will be put into pro- 
duction is up to its potential users—the 
country’s 250,000 blind. Kallmann_be- 
lieves it could be made to sell for less 
than $25. The maintenance would con- 
sist of replacing an ordinary flashlight 
battery (to power the wheeping and 
whooping) once every 100 hours of op- 
eration. Cost: about 10 cents a month. 

Kallmann is willing to forgo any per- 
sonal profit from the blind-guidance de- 
vice itself. But the principle has another 
commercial possibility—automatic focus- 
ing of movie and television cameras. 
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Emancipation 


Washington newswomen long have 
nagged at the double standard which, 
they say, Washington newsmen preserve. 
Neither the National Press nor Overseas 
Writers Clubs will admit them, for in- 
stance. Last week, though, the girls had 
a double comeback. Under Secretary of 
the Navy Dan Kimball set up a party 
for 41 White House newswomen who 
weren't invited to the annual, strictly 
stag White House Correspondents din- 
ner. (Each brought the host a necktie.) 
Then, for the first time on maneuvers 
outside the United States, the Navy took 
women reporters along for the Carib- 
bean war games. 


Band Stand 


In Guatemala a band huffily refused 
last week to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner. for the Puerto Rican team at 
the Central American Olympics (see 
Latin American Affairs). So, in New 
York, the tabloid Daily News unpeeled 
a headline with a golden hue: 

Ox! Just For Twat, We'Lt Pur 
BANANAS IN ZE REFRIGERATOR! 


The Brothers Alsop 


Because his rich, high-born family (kin 
to the Oyster Bay and Franklin Roose- 
velts*) thought he “ought to do some- 
thing,” it wangled Joseph Wright Alsop 
Jr., onto The New York Herald Tribune. 
There the erudite Joe, more given to Joyce 
than journalism, was the office fat boy 
and the butt of no few pranks. City Edi- 
tor Stanley Walker slyly sped him off to 
interview a mythical saloon philosopher. 
Calmly, the cub turned in a straight- 
faced story of his chat with the character. 

It took little time for the staff to realize 
that, despite his dressiness and Harvard 
accent, Joe Alsop could outreport and 
outwrite most of them. He covered the 
Hauptmann trial and was sent, in 1935, 
after three Herald Tribune years, to 
Washington. He wound up there co- 
authoring for four years more (with Rob- 
ert Kintner, now American Broadcasting 
Co. president) a political column. 

Then he became an administrative 
aide with Chennault’s Flying Tigers be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 
“In 24 hours I discovered that we had 
been writing pure drivel.” He swore it 
wouldn’t happen again—that in with his 
punditing he would mix regular globe- 
trotting. Captured, Alsop fast-talked the 
Japs into believing him a mere bystand- 
ing reporter. Repatriated, he returned to 
Chennault, who was now fighting the 
Japanese under the U. S. flag. 





*The Alsop brothers’ mother was a first cousin of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and a fifth cousin of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Joseph and Stewart are grandnephews 
of the late President Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Joe Alsop, back in civvies after 1945, 
needed a columning partner. He startled 
The Herald Trib by suggesting the role 
for his brother, Stewart, a book editor 
who had never written news. Stewart 
was 31, three years younger than Joe. 
Like him, he was Connecticut-born and 
Groton-taught (he later went to Yale, 
Joe to Harvard). A wartime OSS man, 
Stewart parachuted into France to fight 
with the Maquis, returning home with 
medals and an English wife. 

Early in 1946 the brothers Alsop un- 
wrapped their jointly by-lined Washing- 
ton column, keyed mainly to foreign 
affairs. They quickly began tapping the 
capital’s plushiest pipelines. 

But Joe never forgot his wartime vow. 
Either he or Stewart was constantly on 
foreign assignment. Among other scoops 
provided by their smartly, but sternly 
written columns (syndicated to 137 pa- 
pers), they squarely predicted the Red 
coup in Czechoslovakia. But, like those 
from all crystal-balls, some Alsop forecasts 
flopped with a dull thud. One that did: 
their 1947 prediction that the Russians 
would sign an Austrian peace treaty. By 
then, nonetheless, the pair ranked among 
the nation’s top political commentators. 
With sideline magazine pieces, they were 
jointly earning well above $30,000 a year. 

Taking turns at writing when both 
were at home, they worked in an office 
in the sleekly modern house that bach- 
elor Joe designed for himself in the cap- 
ital’s staid old Georgetown section. Their 
only employe was a secretary. Unlike 
some other columnists, they hired no 
assistants. 

Last week it was Stewart, writing that 
we must “meet the challenge of Soviet 


their 


rearmament,” who held down the Wash- 
ington end. With Joseph in London, 
warning of a new and “more shattering 
British financial crisis,” the brothers got 
their first top honors. The Overseas Press 
Club, at its annual New York dinner, 
cited them for -- past year’s “best in- 
terpreting of foreign news.” 

>The club’s “best reporting” prize went 
to another Herald Tribune man, former 
Moscow correspondent Joseph Newman, 
for a series on life in Russia. Among other 
winners: the George Polk Memorial 
Award—Wayne Richardson, AP ‘reporter 
who covered the Shanghai shelling of the 
freighter Flying Arrow by signing on as 
a crew member; “Ernest K. Lindley, 
Newsweek Washington editor, for best 
television reporting (on the Du Mont net- 
work show NewsweEEK Views the News). 


Comics Stripped 


Britons would simply have to take 
morning kippers without Dick 
Tracy. To ease the country’s dollar 
dearth, the British Board of Trade ruled 
last week that no more newspaper comics 
supplements could: be shipped in. That 
seemed to mean, mainly, The New York 
Daily News and Mirror. Between them 
the two tabloids had sold in England 
some 10,000 weekly copies of their Sun- 
day editions. They still could send over 
their Sunday editions—without comics. 
But the tabs weren’t kidding themselves. 
The British (who have no color comics of 
their own) would buy few Newses and 
Mirrors without funnies. A News editorial 
was sympathetic: “As if life in that So- 
cialist-stricken country weren’t dreary 
enough already .. .” 
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Columnists Joseph and Stewart Alsop: Good connections, good reporting 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


—- TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Recovering from a recent ill- 
ness, Pore Pius XII spent a quiet day at 
the Vatican March 2, his 74th birthday 
and the eleventh anniversary of his elec- 
tion. 


Engaged: In January, Vice President 
Barkley predicted “The Methodist Min- 
ister who married me has caved in and is 
about to be married . . .” Last week 
Bishop IvAN Lee Hott, 64, of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. H. A. Caniruers, fiftyish, of 
Winder, Ga., confirmed the prediction; 
they will be married March 27. 


Married: Wearing “a little old blue taf- 
feta dress,” actress (and grandmother) 
TrRENE Ricu, 58, (“As The Girls Go”), 
was married to her fourth husband, 
Grorce H. Cuiirrorp, 68, a utilities ex- 
ecutive; in New York, Feb. 28. 


Divorced: Screen actress JANET BLAIR, 
28, (“My Sister Eileen”), and Lou 
Buscu, 36, Capitol Record Co. executive; 
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Janet’s dinners got cold 


in Hollywood, March 1, after Miss Blair 
testified that “he liked playing poker and 
golf better than my cooking.” 


Sentence Commuted: D. C. STEPHEN- 
son, 58, a former Ku Klux Klan leader, 
was granted commutation of his life sen- 
tence for the 1925 murder of Madge 
Oberholtzer, a state house employe; by 
Indiana Gov. Henry SCHRICKER, in In- 
dianapolis, March 4. 


Died: Joun J. Dition, 93, crusading 
editor of The Rural New-Yorker (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 9), of pneumonia, in New 
York, March 1. 

> Poet Epcar Lee Masters, 81, whose 
“Spoon River Anthology” and other works 
made him world-famous; after a long ill- 
ness, in Melrose Park, Pa., March 5. 

> Sip GraumMan, 70, Hollywood show- 
man who built the Egyptian and Chi- 
nese Theaters, and originated the gala 
premiére; in Hollywood, March 5. 


Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 


plenty for your new plant 


the Water Level Route 


Is abundant water a must for your new plant? You’ll 
find that need easy to fill along New York Central’s 
well-named Water Level Route. 


Central tracks follow both banks of the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rivers. They serve the Great Lakes cities from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls to Chicago. They reach the 
Ohio River at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Cairo... the 
Mississippi itself at St. Louis. 


WATER PLUS INDUSTRY’S THREE M’s—Ample water 
is only one advantage of a “‘Central’”’ location. For, on 
New York Central, you’re central to all of industry’s 
three M’s... Markets, Materials, Manpower. 


Concentrated in the area New York Central serves 
are 52% of America’s buying power, 60% of its coal 
production, 64%,of its skilled labor. Here, too, are the 
modern ports that handle 85% of U.S. Atlantic trade, 


EASY WAY TO FIND A “CENTRAL” LOCATION—Let ¥ & 
New York Central’s industrial experts do your £ ol 
preliminary hunting. They know this area. They / re 
can help you reap the full advantage from this 7/~ <4 
Railroad’s multimillion-dollar improvement pro- S x 
i / 


gram. And their help is yours for the asking! Write \ 
Industrial Development Dept., Room1314-D, New 
York Central, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





High Spots, Low Spots, and Doubts 


The striking feature of the postwar 
American economy was that it was so 
bouncy. Even now, reported the Na- 
tional City Bank Letter, “the outlook 
through the spring is almost everywhere 
considered good. The volume of trade 
is large, incoming business since the first 
of the year has been generally satisfac- 
tory, and most industries have good 
backlogs of unfilled orders.” 

Machine-tool orders for January were 
the highest since August 1946. Railway- 
freight-car makers rallied dramatically 
after getting set for a parched 1950. 
Nor was the economy merely reflecting 
the false flush of inventory accumula- 
tions. In February the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents reported that 
78 per cent of the membership was 
buying no more than 60 days ahead. 

Meanwhile by withholding goods, 
strikes were whetting consumer appetites 
and keeping prices up. The auto indus- 
try was feeling a mild recurrence of 
the sellers’ market; some of the Big 
Three low-priced cars were beginning 
to be hard to get. Dealers who had of- 
fered discounts to move cars were drop- 
ping the practice. Instead of going into 
the spring market with a 30-day inven- 
tory, they would be relatively short of 
stocks to satisfy demand. 

Thus the long-expected deflation was 
still delayed. However, the basic factors 
were still there. Crop supports, arms 
spending, and aid to foreign nations had 
a buoyant effect on the economy of the 
United States, but they were hardly the 
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Keyserling, Clark: Cheap-money men 


determinants. The main reliance of busi- 
ness lay in consumer spending, and this, 
in turn, was keyed in large part to the 
outlays for wages and materials to build 
new plants.and.equipment. Now, with 
wartime demand largely satisfied, the 
building of new plants had slackened, 
bringing a sharp decline in capital 
expenditures. 

Concerned over the decline, Washing- 
ton had addressed itself to the problem 
of stimulating capital expenditure. Last 
week, the Administration’s top economic 
advisers—Leon Keyserling and John 
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Aid for Europe buoys the nation’s economy 


Clark of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers plumped hard for a permanent 
cheap-money policy, patently another 
device for keeping a mild inflation going. 
This, they said, would “have the eco- 
nomic advantage of facilitating the ex- 
pansion of productive capacity.” 
Assistant Secretary of Labor John Gib- 
son was as concerned, but less specific. 
Troubled about the paradox of rising un- 
employment while the economy was still 
going full steam, he had said it was 
“high time” business began to expand. 
But, said Gibson with rare candor, he 
had no idea of how it should be done. 
“I have no panacea. If I did, I would 
be the greatest man in the world.” 


Avery’s Hedge 


U.S. Gypsum chairman Sewell L. 
Avery told stockholders at the annual 
meeting that he had salted away $55,- 
000,000—a third of the company’s assets 
—in cash and government bonds instead 
of putting it to work in the business. 

Avery’s simple explanation: “We have 
had a collapse after every other war. 
[His favorite business chart shows prices 
plummeting after the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Civil War, and the first world war.] 
Personally, I have been waiting for years 
for the ax to fall. I am more convinced 
than ever that the time is not far away.” 


AVIATION: 


Helicopter Line 


In the aviation world last week: 

PIn New York, Eastern Air Lines and 
TWA laid plans for converting to jet 
flying. They placed orders for a plane 
designed for conversion to turbo-prop 
engines, the Martin 4-0-4. Thirty-five of 
the planes will go to Eastern, 30 to TWA. 
For the Glenn L. Martin Co., which has 
been in financial doldrums for some time, 
the order was a welcome stimulus. The 
company will begin deliveries in the 
spring of 1951. The industry expects the 
military to release turbo-props for com- 
mercial use within three to five years. 
Meanwhile the British still have a clear 
field in jet transport: They have four 
turbo-prop transports in the air, one of 
which is scheduled to go into the Carib- 
bean service soon, plus the de Havilland 
Comet, which was successfully tested 
last fall. 

PStarting June 1, three-passenger single- 
engine helicopters will fly the first long- 
distance helicopter passenger service in 
the world, between Cardiff, Wales, and 
Liverpool. Cruising at 85 miles an hour, 
they will make the 145-mile run in one 
and three-quarter hours. In about four 
years, said British European Airways 
chief executive Peter Masefield, they 
will be replaced by twelve- to fourteen- 
passenger twin-engine carriers, now be- 


Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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IS ALWAYS IN THE SWIM 


Coors come and colors go, but white is always in style. It has a universal, 
everlasting appeal. And for the pure whiteness that so delights the eye, 
nothing equals the white brilliance of titanium dioxide. 
Titanium dioxide is the whitest of all white pigments. American Cyanamid 
Company supplies it under the brand name “Unrrane*.” You see it in today’s 
brighter white paints for use in your home, in the brilliant, gleaming enamels tb df 
on ie and other kitchen equipment. You see it, too, in whiter papers AMERICAN —— COMPANY 
that mean easier reading in magazines and books; in white tile and floor cover- 
ings in homes and offices, in cleaner looking rubber goods such as footwear 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
and white side-wall tires; and in whiter white shoes and other leather products. 
This is but one of many ways in which Cyanamid, through chemical 
research and production, is helping to improve and broaden the usefulness of 
everyday products for modern living. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Supplying pigments to basic industries—one of C yanamid’s many services 








t whispers 


while it works! 


#t has a new 100 horsepower V-8 engine 
that's so quiet you'll have to listen with both 
ears to hear it! That's because it has new 
quiet-operating superfitted pistons, a new 
“silent-spin” fan, a new molded composition 
timing gear and a new “quiet-contoured” 
cam design that hushes valve action. 
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it has a relaxing “‘Mid Ship” ride in Ford's 
famous all-steel “Lifeguard” body that's 
been sound-conditioned in the roof, doors 
and body panels. And, for further comfort 
every mile you drive, the sofa-wide front 
seat has new non-sag springs and a firmly 
buoyant, foam-rubber cushion! 


White sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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it has driving ease you can get only from 
Finger-Tip Steering and “King Size” brakes 
that stop with 35% less effort! But take the 
wheel of a '50 Ford yourself at your Ford 
Dealers! You'll see, feel and hear the differ- 
ence and you'll agree that the '50 Ford is 
the one fine car in the low-price field! 
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It has “looks” that last because the fresh 
new colors are actually baked on! Yes, here's 
“Fashion Car” styling that's “good” for years. 
Not a single beauty detail nor convenience 
feature has been overlooked. 
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your future...with a future built in 
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ing developed. Masefield said the line 
wouldn’t make any money till then, but 
“this is something new, I might almost 
say revolutionary; even the Americans 
haven't done it.” 


FISHERIES: 


Shark-Liver Slump 


Last week it looked as if an important 
but little-known American industry was 
headed for a fast trip through the last of 
the three “B’s” of business: birth, boom, 
and bust. The shark-liver industry, doing 
battle with Japanese imports and do- 
mestic synthetics for the vitamin-A mar- 
ket, was threatened with disaster. 

With the lowest prices in twelve years 
squeezing the West Coast market, Japan 
tossed in the roughest jolt to date: a ship- 
ment of 2,000,200,000,000 processed 
units of shark-liver vitamin A, at prices 
ranging from 9 to 14 cents per million 
units (depending on potency). United 
States shark fishermen, asking 10 and 
11 cents—with the cost of processing still 
to be added—were ready to give up. As 
they loafed aboard their boats—firmly 
tied up to docks from Seattle to San 
Pedro—their only pleasure was thinking 
back to the good old days of wartime. 

Bonanza: Then the shark-liver busi- 
ness, which had only begun to produce in 
volume in 1938, suddenly was catapulted 
into wealth. The war shut off cod-liver oil 
imports from Scandinavia; vitamin A be- 
came a scarce item. With the price of 
shark-liver oil going up steadily, the 
West Coast fleet grew past the 500 mark. 

Finally, the price reached an all-time 
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Shark liver coming up; one industry going down 
Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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high of $19.75 per pound of liver. One 
boat returned with a three-day catch 
worth $3,232. Another skipper claimed | 
the record: $7,138 for one cargo. 

The same pressure that built shark | 
livers into a get-rich-quick business was | 
producing synthetic vitamin A in the na- | 
tion’s laboratories. But as long as the war | 
continued, demand supported both pro- | 
duction lines. When it ended, West Coast 
shark fishermen headed into rough waters. | 
Synthetics began a determined push for | 
a share of the market; cod-liver oil came | 
back in quantity, and soon the Japanese | 
were back in business. This year, drug | 
and food producers will probably use 
110,000,000,000,000 units of vitamin A. 
Japan is ready to dump 35,000,000,000,- 
000 units into the United States, and 
synthetics will take another 50,000,000,- 
000,000 of the total. Shark fishermen (the | 
fleet is now down to 100 boats) find | 
themselves battling cod-liver oil for the | 
small percentage left. 

Last week, even a drive to raise the 
duty on Japanese imports (now 5 per| 
cent) had gained little momentum. | 
Gloomily, one shark-liver man reported: 
“We've sent letters to congressmen, but 
the only answers we get back are from 
Republicans.” 





CORPORATIONS: 
Pepsi-Cola Upset 


Back in 1947 President Walter S. 
Mack Jr. boasted that in five years he 
could outsell Coca-Cola to make Pepsi- 
Cola the No. 1 soft drink. Sales had 
tripled since 1939 to a peak of $56,000,- 
000. Pepsi stock had jumped 
from 75 cents in 1938 to 
$69.12% in 1944, and then— 
after a three-for-one split—to 
$40.50 a share in 1946. 

Last week Mack rwas no 
longer running Pepsi-Cola; 
the board of directors had 
quietly moved him upstairs 
to board chairman, a_ post 
which had been vacant for 
eleven years, and turned his 
job over to Vice President 
Alfred Steele. 

During the war years Pepsi 
had made lush profits and 
paid handsome dividends. But 
when Coca-Cola, which had 
devoted much of its produc- 
tion to the armed forces, got 





back into the domestic mar- 
ket, Pepsi ran into trouble. 
Sales and profits started drop- 


priced product, 


had to borrow $5,000,000 de- 
spite its recent high earnings. 


ping. To maintain the huge | 
volume needed on a _ low-| 

Pepsi was | 
forced to expand. To do so it | 


True, Mack had made smart | 


FIRST AID :.. 
COLD discomforts 


When cold discomforts come your way 
Your misery can be brief 
First Aid is Alka-Seltzer 
For pleasant, fast relief 
* 


Use it also for FAST REL/EF of 
im ice-Lok-lot alt See Colle lalelic| >a alola) 
Muscular Aches and Pains 


Alka - = 
Seltzer & 


All drugstores 
U. S. and Canada A \ 





ALL THE 
ADVANTAGES 

or A Paiuade TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM AT LOW COST! 


Other Models 
Available Up to 48 Stations 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

6676 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Please contact us regarding our private telephone 
requirements. We will need ( ) telephones. 
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Watch results roll in from Outdoors 














Snowy -Soft... made with FLUFF’ : 











BREVITY. Want a compelling ad? 
For most products that means 
you'll want to keep it brief. Be- 
cause when your sales story is 
direct . . . and short, it gets results! 
And the best way to put across a 
brief message is on GOA panels 
... where only a single glance im- 


prints it firmly in your prospect’s 
mind! General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., 515 South Loomis St., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 











BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 











A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
{| J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 





can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. € Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone ]&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
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moves for the company. He arranged: to 
turn out fully sugared Pepsi syrup in 
Mexico and export it to the United States 
during the 1943-44 sugar shortage, thus 
keeping many of the company’s bottlers 
in business. He bought a Cuban sugar 
plantation in 1943 that Pepsi resold last 
January at a profit. And Mack had 
showed a knack for picking out and ex- 
ploiting the spectacular such as the fa- 
mous “hit-the-spot” jingle and the sky- 
writing that blanketed the country. His 


Steele and Mack of Pepsi-Cola 


community activities, such as the Pepsi- 
Cola scholarships and the annual art con- 
test, had won the company considerable 
renown. But they could not efface major 
weak spots. 

Boss Man: According to some man- 
agement insiders, Mack had insisted on 
running the company as a one-man show. 
He had failed to build up a team to carry 
the company through. The bottlers (back- 
bone of Pepsi's business) were being 
pinched by rising costs. By the time 
Pepsi raised its price, it was too late to 
do the bottlers much good—and leaving 
the magic “nickel, nickel, nickel” price 
level hurt sales. 

People just wouldn’t pay 6 cents to 
get Pepsi, regardless of the fact that 
they were getting 12 ounces, as op- 
posed to 6 ounces of Coke for 5. Later 
Pepsi-Cola came out with an 8-ounce 
bottle and put the price back to a nickel. 
This product was aimed at on-the-spot 
outlets; the 12-ouncer was kept and 
plugged for home use. (Last week Pepsi 
was spreading its marketings of a new 
package—three beer-sized cans in a card- 
board container for 25 cents.) 

As these maneuverings were going on, 
Pepsi-Cola’s decline became obvious and 
in early 1948 things began to happen. 
Milton Biow, the adman who had done 
miracles for Philip Morris, and later 
Sheldon Coons, one of the nation’s high- 
est-paid and _ least-publicized business 
consultants, were brought in. 

New Chief: Alfred Steele, Coca-Cola 
vice president and an experienced mer- 
chandiser, was also hired a year ago as 
first vice president. Then six weeks ago 
—with an annual meeting and election of 
directors upcoming in May—a couple of 
directors (representing powerful inter- 
ests) threatened a proxy fight if Mack 
were kept on as chief executive officer. 
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Mack yielded and stepped aside to be- 
come chairman of the board. His func- 
tions will be mainly advisory; he will 
have only one vote among nine directors. 
His salary, however, will remain virtually 
the same—reportedly $90,000 a year. 

As president and chief executive offi- 
cer, Steele’s first job will be to help regain 
Pepsi's earlier share of the home market, 
to push vending-machine outlets, and to 
develop merchandising plans that will 
regain the bottlers’ cooperation. Steele’s 
pay, however, will continue at around 
last year’s $85,000 level. 


TEXTILES: 


Cloth Sprayed With Metal 


For the last 4,000 years, most clothing 
research has been aimed at producing the 
warmest garments with the least amount 
of weight. Last week, Deering, Milliken 
& Co., Inc., one of the nation’s four larg- 
est textile firms, claimed it had found the 
answer: a process of blending metal 
particles with cloth so as to retain the 
heat produced by the body. 

Using its new process (called “Fabric 
X” pending the registration of a trade 
name), Deering, Milliken had produced 
some startling results: A rayon satin lin- 
ing, after being processed, was 12 per 
cent warmer than the same rayon satin 
lining—untreated—plus an 11-ounce wool 
lining (such as those used in “zip-out” 
coats). The makers also assert that a 
nylon seersucker blanket cover—almost 
thin enough to see through — became 
warmer than a 3%4-pound wool blanket 
when treated. 

Heat Cateher: Last week, with at 
least 25 patent applications being proc- 
essed in Washington, Deering, Milliken 
was willing to talk a bit about its “Fabric 
X.” As explained by Roger Milliken, presi- 
dent, the process simply catches and holds 
heat radiation from the body. As the out- 
side temperature goes down, heat radia- 
tion loss goes up, reaching a high of 85 
per cent when the wéather is below 





Milliken: Warmth without weight 
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W hen you use Gaylord 
Protective Packaging, 
you know that your product is receiving special 
protection against the hazards of shipping. This 
extra protection is your insurance against annoy- 
ing damage and the loss of customer goodwill. 


To put Gaylord Protective Packaging to work 
for you just call the nearest Gaylord sales office. 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES . FOLDING CARTONS . KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS «KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville 
Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa * Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland * St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee * Chattanooga *. Weslaco * New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro 
Sumter * Jackson * Miami * Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia @ Little Rock * Charlotte 
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Glutton for Punishment: To “prove a point” to his 
Traffic Commission, Mayor O’Dwyer ordered his 
car driven through New York City’s garment dis- 
trict at rush hour. Photographers kept pace on foot 


freezing. With this common knowledge as 
a base, D-M had gone to work several 
years ago, seeking the goal of warmth- 
without-weight. 

Finally, a bit over a year ago, the firm 
called in James H. Rand 3d, a brilliant 
young man who had developed, among 
others, the Remington electric shaver and 
the Bendix Economat. After checking 
most of the standard approaches to the 
subject—different weaves and weights— 
Rand and Deering, Milliken began to 
experiment with metals. Copper, gold, 
silver, and aluminum were tried, with 
a compound of powdered aluminum win- 
ning out. While the process is still secret, 
this much is known: The compound is 
sprayed onto cloth, then locked in by 
pressure and heat. The result: fabric 
which has the same “feel” and appearance 
as its untreated counterpart, but does. a 
vastly better job. The blending is so 
thorough that repeated washings and 
cleanings have had virtually no effect 
on the cloth. One special feature: The 
treatment doesn’t affect porosity; treated 
fabrics can be worn comfortably in sum- 
mer, as well as in winter, because air can 
circulate as usual. 

Ready to Go: Deering, Milliken has 
spent more than $1,000,000 building new 
facilities, and it hopes to be in mass 
production within two weeks. Other tex- 
tile manufacturers will be able to license 
the process later, because “it would be 
physically impossible for any one com- 
pany to satisfy the demand,” according to 
Milliken. 

After clothing, says the manufacturer, 
will come draperies, gloves, hat bands, 
knitting yarns, and convertible auto 
tops, to name a few. While costs have not 
been established, Milliken predicted that 
they will be low. And business had al- 
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ready begun. One of the nation’s largest 
coat and suit manufacturers announces 
that he will have “Fabric X” in his gar- 
ments in time for the 1950 fall season. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Goal: United Auto Workers President 
Walter Reuther outlined the clock-stop- 
ping demands he will present to General 
Motors in next month’s negotiations for 
a new contract: (1) a 3l-cent-an-hour 
package, including $125-a-month pen- 
sions and a 9-cent-an-hour wage hike, 
(2) a union shop, (3) an end to the pres- 
ent wage and cost-of-living tie-up, and 
(4) double time on Sundays, triple time 
on holidays. 

Profits: Atlas Corp. President Floyd 
Odlum gave stockholders the over-all 
profit figures on three “special situations” 
the investment company has liquidated 
since last fall: Barnsdall Oil Co., $16,- 
500,000; Ogden Corp., more than $20,- 
000,000; Franklin Simon, $2,100,000. As 
a result, Atlas now holds $40,000,000 in 
cash, ready and waiting for another “spe- 
cial situation.” 

Calculators: Remington Rand an- 
nounced it had bought up 95 per cent of 
the stock of the Eckert-Mauchly Com- 
puter Corp. of Philadelphia, originator of 
electronic “mechanical brains.” Reming- 
ton thus hopes to catch up with Interna- 
tional Business Machines, leader in the 
electronic-calculating field. 

Defeat: The left-wing United Electrical 
Workers, in the first major test since its 
ouster from the CIO last fall, took a re- 
sounding beating. In an NLRB election, 
24,814 General Motors electrical workers 
voted eight-to-one in favor of the new 


"N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


as the limousine (left) moved inch by inch through 
the usual tangle of trucks, cabs, and private cars. 
Time for one and a half blocks (reckoned sur- 
prisingly good for the rush hour): seven minutes. 


right-wing CIO International Union of 
Electrical Workers. 

Taxes: The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue gave a break to Americans with over- 
seas investments—particularly movie com- 
panies. They won't have to pay income 
taxes on blocked foreign earnings until 
these can be converted into dollars. 


SECURITIES: 


Squeeze on Eaton 


The National Association of Securities 
Dealers pointed a gun at the head of Otis 
& Co. and its chief stockholder, Cyrus 
Eaton. The NASD last week gave Eaton 
60 days to talk fast, or face a two-year 
suspension of membership that in effect 
would put Otis & Co. temporarily out of 
business. 

For more than a year and a half the 
NASD had tried unsuccessfully to get 
Eaton to answer the biggest mystery in 
the securities business: What did he dis- 
cuss over the long-distance phone with 
two of his lawyers in February 1948? 
Shortly after those calls a stockholder 
filed suit against Kaiser-Frazer Corp., 
and thus gave Eaton a legal reason to 
withdraw from a $10,000,000 K-F stock 
offering in a falling stock market. The 
SEC and K-F promptly screamed “fraud” 
and are still pressing their charges. 

However, the NASD-—authorized by 
Congress to police its own members— 
carefully refrained from making such 
blunt charges. It ruled that Eaton had 
violated its rules of fair practices by re- 
fusing to give a frank answer. “We buy 
and sell millions of dollars of securities 
by . . . a telephone conversation,” the 
NASD said. “This is a business in which 
absolute candor and integrity are car- 
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There’s a NEW 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 


to fit your needs 


.«. here are the MODELS of the Size, Price, and 
Capacity ...to solve your individual problems. 


The STW...ultra-matic model, 
is the NEW FRIDEN that 
—_ every calculating 
unction merely by setting the 
factors and depressing the 
desired operating key—such as 
xX + + —. THIS CALCU- 
LATOR IS COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC IN ITS 
OPERATION. 

















The CW... model, also new—which 
has proved to be so popular with 
those whose figure-work is largely 
division. This medium priced 
FRIDEN offers exclusive ultra- 
matic division the same as the STW, 


The DW...a NEW Service model, 
precision built for offices where high 
speed figure-work production and 
automatic functions are not essential, 
Priced accordingly. 





All models available in 8 or to 


Multiplications are accomplished by hank heyboatshs 


the conventional Plus and Minus 
Bar operation. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
66 - 
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Eaton: Looking down the barrel 


dinal requisites.” Unless Eaton gave a 
satisfactory answer by April 29, it said, 
the suspension would go into effect. 

Eaton’s lawyers—former _trust-buster 
Thurman Amold, undersecretary of the 
Interior, Abe Fortas, and OPA adminis- 
trator, Paul Porter—promptly announced 
they would appeal to the SEC at the last 
minute and thus automatically delay the 
suspension order. They expected a turn- 
down from the SEC as a matter of course. 
But this would allow Eaton to take the 
matter to court. “We will win our case,” 
the lawyers said, “once it gets to an im- 
partial tribunal.” 

Even so, Eaton’s troubles would not 
be over. The SEC is pressing its investi- 
gation. And Kaiser-Frazer, suing for 
$19,000,000 in damages, is still waiting 
to be heard in a New York court. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Miniature Batteries: General Dry Bat- 
teries, Inc., Cleveland, is producing a 
battery only three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, for use in pen, key ring, and 
lipstick flashlights. Previously, such lights 
were necessarily larger to accommodate 
bulkier batteries. 

Gasoline Pump: Lucas Screw Products, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y., is manufacturing a 
small pump for safely siphoning gasoline 
from one container to another. For ex- 
ample, the pump can be used to transfer 
gas from an automobile to fill up the tank 
of a power mower. It can also be used 
with an outboard motor. 

Garden Markers: Steve Olenick Sales 
of Chicago is distributing a kit for mark- 
ing garden plants. It consists of alumi- 
num-coated labels, weatherproof ink, and 
galvanized-steel stakes to which the 
labels may be permanently attached. 
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The American Giveaway Mania 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE Administration is now possessed 

with a mania for “lending” or giv- 
ing away the American taxpayer's 
money to any foreign government that 
it can coax into taking it. This mania 
grows by what it feeds on. The Mar- 
shall plan is only one channel for it. In 
addition there are the Enxport- 
Import Bank, the Interna- 
tional Bank, the Internation- 
al Fund, the arms aid pro- 
gram, and the proposed glo- 
bal catchall, Point Four. 
Our foreign policy can al- 
most be summed up in four 
words: “Give ’em more 
money!” 

If none of these govern- 
ment handouts had been de- 
vised, Europeans would still 
have had great need for American 
capital. They would have had to apply 
for private loans. And they could have 
got these only by restoring the con- 
fidence of American private investors. 
It is not difficult to specify the reforms 
they would have had to make to in- 
spire such confidence: 

1—They would have had to assure 
anybody who put money into Europe 
that he could get it out again. This 
means that they would have had to 
make their own currencies freely con- 
vertible into dollars. They could have 
done this simply by dismantling their 
wartime exchange control. 

2—They would have had to assure 
foreigners holding pounds, francs, or 
lire that these currencies would not 
depreciate. This means that they 
would have had to halt monetary in- 
flation. To do this they would have 
had to return to balanced budgets. 

3—To return to balanced budgets 
European governments would have 
had to give up nationalization, which 
has meant huge deficits in the na- 
tionalized industries. They would have 
had to reduce to manageable dimen- 
sions food subsidies and overgrown 
relief and “social security” programs. 

4—They would have had to stop 
threatening still further nationaliza- 
tion, expropriation, and seizure. 

5—They would have had to relax 
or abandon controls over wages, prices, 
interest rates, and profits. 

6—They would have had to reduce 
excessive taxation. 

If Europe had been obliged to at- 
tract private capital, such reforms 





would already have gone far farther 
than they have. They would have 
brought not only far more production, 
but the freer and more balanced trade, 
the “currency convertibility,” the 
“multilateralism,” and the “integra- 
tion” for which our ECA officials have 
made futile exhortations. The reason 
for their futility is clear. As 
long as foreign governments 
can pick up easy money 
from our own government 
they don’t have to make 
these reforms. 

As a result European re- 
covery has not only been 
slow and precarious, but the 
recovery that has_ taken 
place has been in the wrong 
direction. Production in- 
dexes have gone up; but the added 
production is not primarily for export, 
as it should be, but for home con- 
sumption. So foreign trade is still 
unbalanced, and Europe’s  self-in- 
duced “dollar shortage” remains. 

The dilemma of the Marshall plan 
and of Point Four, the dilemma 
of every government-to-government 
handout, is plain. If our government 
imposes no conditions on its handout, 
the money is worse than wasted. If 
it does impose conditions, they pro- 
voke foreign resentment. 

Our ECA officials vacillate between 
the horns of this dilemma. First they 
say that they won't interfere in the 
“internal” affairs of these countries. 
Then, of course, the European govern- 
ments getting our aid make in return 
none of the economic reforms so des- 
perately needed. The British bureau- 
crats repay us by discriminating 
against American motion pictures and 
American oil companies. The French 


repay us by threatening the sale of: 


Coca-Cola. Then our ECA officials talk 
of “getting tough.” But when it comes 
to a showdown they cannot risk insist- 
ing on reforms that would be really 
effective. So we end by subsidizing 
foreign-government discrimination 
against our own industries. 


N short, government “loan” and gift 

programs like the Marshall plan 
and Point Four do not promote world 
recovery; they retard it. We are sub- 
sidizing and prolonging statism and 
socialism abroad, and imperiling our 
own free-enterprise system to do it. 
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NEVER TOO HOT OR Too 
COLD...- FOR TOO LONG 


IN 


Mh 
ee LDP 
....Climate 
COOPCIUTES 


to promote 
production 


Climate? There’s lots of it in 
Massachusetts. No sustained 
hot spells to enervate workers 
and slow down production. No 
day-after-day a zero tempera- 
tures to numb activity and clog 
the wheels of progress. And 
plenty of rainfall — nearly 45 
inches annually — to assure 
year ’round water supply for 
industry. 

Yes, you can count on cli- 
mate, along with other impor- 
tant industrial advantages — as 
you consider Massachusetts as a 
location for the plant or branch 
you may be planning. 


the move Ks on... 70 


MASSACHUSETTS 


where . 
LABOR IS SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


V 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


8 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


Q 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Moke It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO...Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, Room 102A, 
State House, Boston 33, Massachusetts, 


on your letterhead, please 
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Rich Animals | Have Known 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ne best thing, fiscally speaking, 

they tell me, is to make a large in- 
come. The next best thing is to be an 
income fan, or revenue kibitzer. There 
are several varieties of income fans. 
Personally, I am a fan for horses’ 
incomes. 

This is a free country, and if the 
reader prefers to follow mo- 
vie stars’ incomes, he is wel- 
come to his quirk. I used to 
take a certain interest in 
that field myself, in the 
years when Claudette Col- 
bert led the standings in the 
internal-revenue league. It 
was always a thrill when 
Miss Colbert nosed out the 
president of International 
Fishball, $316,000.25 to 
$315,000, with Ronald Colman tak- 
ing show money and Bing Crosby, 
who was inclined to hang at the fur- 
long pole, in fourth place. 

For this department, however, rich 
movie stars have a tendency to pall. 
If Betty Grable happens to cop this 
year, with $350,000, or $175,000 per 
femur, I won’t win or lose a dime in 
bets. I follow the horses only, now- 
adays. And the horses follow each 
other. There is seldom a dull moment. 


MAGINE the feelings of Stymie, for 
I instance, during the running of the 
Santa Anita Handicap the other day. 
Stymie has won more money than any 
race horse in history. It has not turned 
his head. He is the same simple, un- 
affected ch.h. (chestnut horse) he 
was five years ago, when there was a 
strong movement afoot to hitch him to 
a milk wagon and pension him off 
with a Sheffield or Borden route. To- 
day, with more than $900,000 to his 
credit (most of it in government bonds 
and sound common stocks), he still 
chews with his mouth open, just like 
you and me. Or, at any rate, like me. 

But at Santa Anita, Citation was 
running for $100,000. If he took the 
race, he would pass Stymie’s money 
record. A horse has his pride, and 
they tell me that Stymie was visibly 
jumpy as he caught the returns over 
the wire at the local poolroom. Jumpy 
is a mild word for it. As the field hit 
the stretch, he kicked a passing book- 
maker in the teeth by mistake (if that 
can ever be called a mistake). 

You know what happened. Citation 





was carrying 132 pounds, consisting 
of about 85 per cent Eddie Arcaro and 
15 per cent lead. The blend was too 
much for him. He began to hang 
about twenty jumps from home, and 
something called Noor, a decent Irish 
type who came over here to visit rela- 
tives, took the pot. Citation got sec- 
ond prize. It was worth 
$20,000, which is not, as 
the saying goes, Rice Kris- 
pies, but even the extra 
$10,000 he won a week lat- 
er, running second to Noor 
again, left him still several 
dollars behind the cham- 
pion money-winner. 

Though Stymie’s relief is 
said to have been intense, 
the race must have given 
him pause. He is several years older 
than Citation. He is almost as old as his 
trainer Hirsch Jacobs, and Mr. Jacobs 
is known to date back at least as far as 
the Roosevelt Administration, naming 
no first names. Citation, unless he 
breaks down, is sure to run more races 
than Stymie, from now on. The rec- 
ord is in peril. 

As an admirer of rich horses, I 
have noticed a disposition among them 
to write more and more letters to the 
newspapers as they grow wealthier. 
Assault, on the day he became the 
leading money winner, some seasons 
ago, sat down and dictated a commu- 
nication to The New York Times, urg- 
ing the repeal of the income-tax law 
and a general return to the economic 
policies of President Grant. On the 
other hand, the horse Armed, when he 
approached the top bracket, wrote to 
The Daily Racing Form advocating 
that all purses for younger animals be 
cut in half as of that moment, to 
encourage self-reliance and a plain, 
healthy diet among his potential com- 
petitors. 


TYMIE, as indicated above, has 

played his part as champion grace- 
fully, aside from his practice of sit- 
ting up all night, groaning apprehen- 
sively and drinking black coffee with 
a little cola rut in it, on the eve of all 
Citation’s races. When reminded by 
his trainer that you can’t take it with 
you, he asked Mr. Jacobs what made 
him so sure. That’s a nice, fresh point 
of view, and there may be something 
in it. 
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SPORTS —— 


BASEBALL: 


Home Sweet Home 


Last week Grover Bowers, promising 
outfielder of the Chicago White Sox, was 
given an outright release to the Gadsden, 
Ala., club at his own firm request. His 
reason: at Gadsden he would be able 
to return to his home town—Parkin, Ark. 
—every Sunday to preach. He disliked 
big cities anyway. 


HORSE RACING: 


Weighted Evidence 


If Citation were as great as adver- 
tised, some racing fans insisted, Calumet 
Farm wouldn't have to do so much wail- 
ing about the weights that were being 
assigned to its star. Man o’ War, rated 
his inferior by some experts, had won 
eight of the nine races in which he 
was asked to carry anywhere from 130 
to 138 pounds. 

Last week, however, handicappers 
made a slight adjustment in Citation’s 
favor, and he obviously needed it. He 
was on a three-race losing streak. For 
the $50,000 San Juan Capistrano Handi- 
cap at Santa Anita he was assigned 130 
pounds, two less than they had put on 
him the week before in the Santa Anita 
Handicap. On Noor, who had borne only 
110 in winning that one, went 117. 

Entering the favored Citation’s favor- 
ite soil—-the home stretch—in a grind of 
1% miles, there wasn’t anything closer 
than ten lengths to Citation and Noor, 
with Citation a head to the good. The 
rest of the way home, under furious 
whipping, they stayed head and head. 
In his last bursting stride Noor achieved 
a time (2:52 4/5) that broke a 25-year- 
old American record and yet finished 
only a photo-finish nose in front. 

It was easily Citation’s most exciting 
try. It didn’t, however, swerve skeptics 
away from the fact that after four tries 
Citation, sometimes called the “horse of 
the century,” had yet to win a race 
carrying 130 or more pounds, 


HUNTING: 


Brownie’s Bevies 


Gerald Livingston owned a contender 
for the 1950 bird-dog championship, a 
five-year-old named Shore’s Brownie 
Doone, but didn’t catch his performance. 
The retired New York stock broker was 
ill, and watching his little liver-and-white 
pointer at work was no undertaking for 
a sick man. 

The course for the 52nd annual field 
trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., covered 
one-third of the game-infested, 30,000- 
acre plantation owned by the late Hobart 
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® That’s right, clock it! Next time tired 
foot muscles shout with pain...rub them with 
Absorbine Jr. and feel the pain fairly foat 
away. Chances are you'll be surprised how 
quickly Absorbine Jr. brings weary feet 
refreshing relief! Because Absorbine Jr. has 
two beneficial actions: 

First, it promptly cools and soothes! 
And second, it counters the irritation that 
causes pain with a grand muscle-relaxing 
effect! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are 
sold ... $1.25 a long-lasting bottle... Intro- 
ductory Size 15¢. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 


Ah, my Absorbine Uk. 
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Ames, who inaugurated the event. A dog 
could ramble 8 miles in any direction 
over varied terrain, and spectators fol- 
lowed as best they could on horseback. 
And each dog, in a test open only to win- 
ners of lesser trials, must run for three 
hours. In that time the three judges 
weren't likely to overlook any defects in 
style, stamina, quail-spotting accuracy, 
steadiness under a gun, and a ready 
honoring of a companion’s points. 

Brownie’s day seemed a bit too warm 
for really good hunting. His bracemate, 
Rangers Spunky Pete, got off all in a 
heap by utterly losing himself to the 
judges’ view for more than half an hour. 
But in the first five minutes of Brownie’s 
third shot at the championship, he came 
to a rigid point; he had found a flock of 
quail in one of the lespedeza (Japan 
clover) fields. 

Only three minutes later he ducked 
into a black-oak thicket and nailed 
another bevy. Only six minutes apart, as 
his first hour ran out, he made his third 
hit in a lespedeza field and his fourth 
down in a weedy ravine. During the sec- 
ond hour the judges found him standing 
once in a thicket-hemmed ravine and 
again on the fringe of an oak clump, each 
time with quail under his nose. 

Little as he was, Brownie in the third 
hour left no doubts about his staying 
power. He made a wide cast away from 
the crowd, raced across a gully, and froze 
before his seventh find. He promptly took 
off again over open sedge fields and, for 
several minutes, vanished. When they 
found him amid the sedge, he had No. 
8 squarely in front of him. 

He gave the spectators no rest. High- 
tailing across a cotton patch, he got a 
good quarter-mile ahead of a hard-gal- 
loping gallery and his handler, George 


Charles Nicholas 


Championship at Grand Junction: Brownie got the job done 


Evans. They caught up to him in a plum 
copse, one minute before his time ended. 
He was standing firm on his ninth bevy. 

Last week, after the judges had stud- 
ied the other 30 contenders in, action 
in the ten-day show, Brownie was sum- 
moned for another look; his assessors 
wanted to recheck his willingness in 
backing up a partner’s discoveries. After 
a short second run, handler Evans called 
owner Livingston at his Quitman, Ga., 
place. 

“Brownie,” he reported, “got the job 
done. We just won.” 

It was the dog’s 22nd victory in major 
professional events, and certainly the 
one most likely to get Livingston out of 
his sickbed. He had been trying for a 
year’s possession of the Ames champion- 
ship trophy, reputedly worth $5,000, 
since 1928. 


HOCKEY: 
Count 1,000 


Kenny Reardon has one of the shortest- 
fused tempers in the National Hockey 
League, but his memory runs to bitter 
length. This month, three years after a 
swat from Cal Gardner’s stick did a four- 
teen-stitch job on his mouth, he was 
quoted by a magazine interviewer as 
saying: “I’m going to see that Gardner 
gets fourteen stitches in the mouth. . . 
even if I have to wait until the last game 
I ever play.” 

Last week Clarence Campbell, presi- 
dent of the league, gave Reardon some- 
thing else to remember. He ordered the 
Montreal defenseman to post a $1,000 
bond with the league. To forfeit it, Rear- 
don need only get into a fight with Cal 
Gardner—or anyone else. 


Newsweek 
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INDUSTRY: 


Capital Conversion 


Washington, D.C., which hasn’t had a 
legitimate showhouse since the summer 
of 1948, when Actors Equity discour- 
aged its members from playing the Na- 
tional Theater until the management 
abandoned its discrimination against Ne- 
groes, looked forward last week to a 
sudden turn from theatrical rags to riches. 
Three theaters were scheduled for con- 
version back to the use for which they 
were built; one was just converted. The 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy was negotiating for the Belasco 
(where Treasury Department govern- 
ment-sponsored records are stored) and 
for the little Guild Theater, at present a 
radio theater. At the same time ANTA 
was collaborating with the Committee of 
Theatrical Producers to finance the lease 
of the Strand, currently a movie house. 

First to get into action, however, were 
Harold Bromley and Eunice Healey, who 
spent $25,000 refurbishing the Gayety, a 
side-street burlesque house, and opened 
it this week with a revival of “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street.” After that the 
Gayety will try to give the nation’s capi- 
tal all the plays that it has missed since 
the National closed its doors. 


REVIEWS: 
New Play 


Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep (Nancy 
Stern, George Nichols 3rd). In Elaine 
Ryan’s dramatization of Ludwig Bemel- 
mans’s novel, the author’s alternately wry 
and rambunctious humor is almost over- 


whelmed by a play that calls for some 50 





THEATER 





characters, and by the lavish trappings 
of a production that was budgeted at 
$100,000. It requires the skill of Fredric 
March and his wife, Florence Eldridge, 
to maintain order and a basis of humanity 
in this tropical confusion. 

Miss Ryan has been forced to use thir- 
teen scenes to encompass the short his- 
tory of the Ecuadoran General Leonidas 
Erosa (March) and of his easy life and 
loves, including the virginal English gov- 
erness, Leonora Graves (Eldridge). With 
the approach of a war at home, Leonidas 
is forced to abandon his villa in Biarritz 
and make for Ecuador on a dingy Greek 
freighter. Along with him he takes his 
chef (Henry Lascoe), a recently ac- 
quired mistress (Jacqueline Dalya), a 
full staff of servants and, of course, Miss 
Graves. Miss Graves travels light except 
for her coffin—a simple, black affair-lined 
with cotton of good quality. 

There is a good deal of mockery at the 
expense of Leonora’s mournful, moral- 
izing state of mind, and of the general’s 
wonderfully extroverted approach to 
food and uniforms, servants and mis- 
tresses alike. But the saving emotion of 
the play lies in the strange relationship 
between the general and his “governess,” 
and the gradual revelation of their frus- 
trated love for each other. 

As in the book, an Ecuadoran earth- 
quake brings the comic story to a tragic 
close, but by that time Hume Cronyn of 
Hollywood directing his first Broadway 
production, has been slightly bemused 
by the constant shuffling of characters 
and events. There are a number of good 
performances but in the final analvsis it 
is March’s florid, earthy Leonidas and 
his wife’s contrastingly reserved por- 
trayal of the tormented Leonora that 
keep their vehicle from cracking up 
under its own excess of energy. 


Bob Golby 


The Marches: Two servants and Miss Graves attend the general 
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The Curtis Quartet gives an object lesson to four New School students 


Help for Strings 


The New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia is not quite five years old; yet 
since the organization began playing in 
the 1945-46 season, it has built up what 
is probably the largest chamber-music 
audience in the United States. On Feb. 
26, an audience of some 1,500 assembled 
in the big Academy of Music to hear 
works by Vivaldi, Ravel, Debussy, and 
the world premiére of Constant Vau- 
clain’s “Symphony for Strings and Piano,” 
which had been written especially for 
the New Chamber Orchestra. 

Nor was this an audience of unusual 
size. Each of the orchestra’s five concerts 
every season draws about the same, with 
75 per cent made up of subscribers. The 
programs offered are most unusual, 
ranging from such relatively unknown 
composers as Joseph Bodin de Bois- 
mortier (eighteenth-century French) 
through Bach and Mozart to contem- 
poraries like Shostakovich and Vauclain. 
The orchestra’s performance is of high 
order, with the string sections led by the 
members of the world-famous Curtis 
Quartet (Jascha Brodsky, first violin; 
Max Aronoff, viola; Orlando Cole, cello, 
and Louis Berman, second violin). And 
for its conductor, the New Chamber 
Orchestra has Ifor Jones, the tall, lanky 
head of the renowned Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The distinguishing mark of the New 
Chamber Orchestra, however, is its re- 
markable ensemble playing. Unlike most 
chamber orchestra groups, it plays to- 
gether almost every week of the year, 
an unusual rehearsal schedule made 
possible because the ensemble is a part 
of the New School of Music in Philadel- 


phia, and its activities go on virtually all 
year. As a matter of fact, it is hard to tell 
where the New School of Music stops 
and the New Chamber Orchestra begins, 
for the faculty of the former are constant 
key members of the latter, with addi- 
tional players supplied from each year’s 
prize pupils. 

Founded in 1942 with Aronoff of the 
Curtis Quartet as its director, the New 
School is embarked on one of the most 
ambitious and constructive projects on 
the American musical scene: the training 
of students for ensemble and orchestral 
work, with special reference to strings. 
It is now a well-known fact in the profes- 
sion that the dearth of properly trained 
symphonic string players is a crucial 
problem. Twenty-five to 50 years ago, 
the reverse was true: there were strings 
in abundance, and woodwinds and 
brasses were scarce. Today, the young 
musician is much more likely to study the 
trumpet or the clarinet than the fiddle. 
The training period is shorter; orchestral 
pay for those players is higher on the 
average, and opportunities to play in 
dance bands and in radio orchestras are 
more plentiful. 

Real Crisis: And even those who 
study the violin generally go at it the 
wrong way, succumbing to the glamorous 
lure of the concert stage—for which few 
are equipped and from which still fewer 
make a decent living. And then, when 
the moment of disillusionment comes, 
they are unequipped in orchestral rep- 
ertoire and ensemble technique and thus 
unable to snare posts in the major sym- 
phony orchestras. Add this situation to 
the fact that the number of orchestras— 
large and small—in the United States has 
been steadily growing (the latest au- 
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thoritative estimate: around 200) and a 
real crisis looms. 

Most conductors naturally recognize 
what George Szell of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra last year termed the “gravity of 
the problem.” Summing up his remedial 
suggestions in a letter to Olin Downes of 
The New York Times, Szell recom- 
mended “a different attitude on the part 
of both teachers and students—an atti- 
tude which will not consider the solo- 
istic career as the only goal worth aiming 
at, but will realize that many musicians 
who really love music can have a per- 
fectly happy life as fine orchestral or 
chamber-music players.” 

And that different attitude is basically 
what the New School is shooting for. Ar- 
onoff and his Curtis Quartet* colleagues 
—all New School faculty members—make 
no pretense of “running a factory that can 
make a first-class string player out of 
anyone.” They concentrate instead on 
“the ambitious intelligent person of basic 
talent who has the brain and the heart 
to play well but lacks the natural techni- 
cal gift.” Says Aronoff: “They can be 
shown how.” 

To this end students at the New 
School combine hours of playing with 





*Although the Curtis Quartet originally took its 
name from its patroness, Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, and three of its members once taught at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Phil: adelphia which she 
founded with Curtis publishing money and from 
which they graduated, no relationship, except rivalry, 
cate between the institute and the New School of 
Music. 
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hours of sound musical instruction—but 
the playing is done with orchestral reper- 
toire and ensemble techniques always 
in mind. Since the New School cannot 
grant diplomas (it does not have the 
necessary $500,000 endowment required 
by Pennsylvania law), its students are 
not generally beginners. Many have al- 
ready played in orchestras and dis- 
covered they need more training, and 
others are graduates of music schools 
which stressed the soloist’s career. 

Training Orchestra: To facilitate its 
program, the New School maintains its 
own quartets, trios, quintets, etc. The old 
red building on the corner of 18th and 
Pine is open at nights and on Sundays, 
and its 325 students are encouraged to 
work whenever the mood is on—which 
the faculty has found is almost constantly. 
But most important to them all is the 
school’s training orchestra of 60. Under 
the direction of Arthur Cohn, head of 
the Fleischer Collection of Orchestral 
Music of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, the training orchestra rehearses 
six to eight hours every week and tackles 
four or five new standard orchestral 
works each month. And it is from this 
group that the chosen few are selected 
for the New Chamber Orchestra. 

With such a background, there is little 
chance for a string player’s nightmare to 
come true (he auditions for a conductor, 
is ready with Beethoven or Mozart, but 
is asked for Strauss). 
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Good-by, Eddie: Although Edward Johnson does not retire as gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera until May 31, the opera 
house gave him a gala farewell last week, complete with pageant, 
speeches, and gifts. All hands turned out to honor the man who 
guided the Met for fifteen years. Pictured here with Johnson is (left) 
Jennie Cervini, wardrobe mistress, and (right) Lucrezia Bori, a 
Metropolitan soprano star in the days when Johnson sang tenor. 
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Discover your school anew... 


lh 


suggests Rand M‘Nally 








Our teachers mold our nation's future 


We feel we know American schools well, for our textbooks, maps, 

and globes are used in many of them and thus we keep in close touch with 
teachers, pupils, and school administrators. Keeping classroom publications up 
to the mark is our duty and pleasure, for we want them to be stimulating 
to the imagination, satisfying to the inquiring mind, and helpful in the 
learning process. 
But schools are more than books and maps, important though they are. 
Schools are pupils and teachers, parents and pupils, parents and teachers— 
the most human, hopeful institution in all this land. Too often we think of 
our schools in terms of the problems they present, but it would be more 
helpful to look at the creative side and to the contribution they have made 
and can continue to make to the American way of life and living. 


We suggest that you discover your school anew—make your teachers one of 
you and not people apart—let your citizens who oversee your schools know 
that you appreciate the time, thought, and effort they devote to your com- 
munity and your children. We think you will find it a heartening and reward- 
ing experience, 


There’s always a discovery for you . . . with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
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— EDUCATION — 
The Brothers Eisenhower 


“This is the first time I have been 
permitted to stand on the same plat- 
form with my brother to receive an 
honorary degree. In the opinion of the 
Eisenhower tribe, Dr. Milton is the only 
one of us fit to appear before an audi- 
ence to make a public address. I myself 
have been told that I am an old brass 
hat with a brass-bound mind and that I 
still look more at home in a blouse than 
in cap and gown.” 

Thus “Ike” Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University, kidded his clan 
and himself in Philadelphia last week. 
He and his brother Milton, president- 
elect of Pennsylvania State College, 
were receiving honorary degrees from 
Temple University while brother Earl 
looked on. 

In more serious vein, Ike gave the 
students a bit of his philosophy: “Any- 
one who in his early years was not 
forced to earn his living, at least in part, 
is badly handicapped . . . anyone who 
has had the priceless privilege of work- 
ing because he had to, and not as a 
game, has begun to achieve the inte- 
gration of himself with society.” 


Mrs. Buckley’s Children 


Betty Grable and Harry James sat on 
wooden benches on the lawn and giggled 


. with other spectators when their red- 


headed daughter Victoria, now 6, forgot 
her lines as Mrs. Frumpkins, doll-shop 
proprietor. In the front row, Loretta 
Young laughed at the clowning of her 
son Peter Lewis. His fellow buffoons 
were Deirdre Flynn, daughter of Errol 
Flynn, and the movie producer Nunnally 
Johnson’s daughter Roxanna. Liza Bergen 
and Palmer Beaudette, respective chil- 
dren of Eve Arden, actress, and Cobina 
Wright Jr., society-girl singer, added to 
the gaiety of the circus—with Cornel 
Wilde’s daughter Wendy the ringmaster. 

Actually, movie children were only a 
small percentage of the 135 youngsters 
of 2 to 8 who put on the show—a benefit 
for the March of Dimes—last week at the 
Doheny School in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Mrs. Isabelle P. Buckley, founder of Do- 
heny and two other Buckley schools* in 
greater Los Angeles, isn’t interested in 
movie kids as such and advises their par- 
ents not to send them to Buckley schools 
unless they can fit into a mixed group. 
Nevertheless, there have been plenty of 
klieg-lit names on her rolls since the 
schools were founded sixteen years ago. 
The Robert Youngs have had four chil- 
dren there, and currently so have Alice 
Faye, Veronica Lake, Bob Hope, Susan 
Hayward, Jane Wyman, and Mitzi Green. 

Mrs. Buckley’s educational theories 





*No connection with the exclusive Buckley School 
for Boys in New York City. 
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rest on two fundamental theses: start 
teaching children properly in their most 
formative years—those between 2 and 
12—and teach them to achieve “self- 
expression through self-discipline.” 

A mother of four, Mrs. Buckley started 
her first school in 1934 because she could 
find no satisfactory public or private 
school in Los Angeles for her two 
younger daughters. Her older children 
had suffered from an unbalanced diet of 
too many foreign schools while her hus- 
band served in the diplomatic corps 
abroad. Progressive education was in full 
swing then, but Mrs. Buckley preferred 
a middle way which would combine the 
progressive and conservative methods. 

The 300 children who now attend her 
three schools learn with their regular 
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studies good manners and how to write 
and speak well. Before the 2-year-olds 
start painting, they are shown basic forms 
and design; before they do any singing, 
they are told something about theory, 
time, intonation, and sight reading. This 
runs counter to the primitivism of much 
progressive education. Far from balking, 
the children, says Mrs. Buckley, like 
knowing their subject at however young 
an age. “A child so enjoys doing things 
well,” Mrs. Buckley feels, “that it seems 
a shame to deprive him of this pleasure.” 
Children of all the age groups must 
take Bible courses (nonsectarian) and at 
least one language. Two- to 5-year-olds 
learn by pictures, action, and conversa- 
tion; older children use textbooks. 
Now that Mrs. Buckley is convinced 
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of the success of her plan, she plans to 
expand her system. Next year she will 
combine her three schools into one big 
one to be built in the Bel-Air section. 
Children can then be enrolled at 2 for a 
straight ten years in the same building, 
with tuition ranging from $400 a year to 
$600 in elementary grades. 

In 1952, Mrs. Buckley plans to start a 
school in her home town of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., and later other branches in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Omaha, Neb. She 
hopes all her pupils will acquire the 
sangfroid displayed at last week’s circus. 
Youngsters played the electric calliope 
so hard that it blew the fuses, and the 
show had to go on without spotlights. But 
the ten-piece band of 3-year-olds pro- 
vided all the necessary circus music. 


--. at the Buckley School circus while the band plays, the lion snarls, and boys and girls join hands in the balloon dance 
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Life of a Painting 


In recent years relatively few people 
had laid eyes on the Raphael “Madonna 
and Child” that went up for auction at 
the fine new Parke-Bernet Galleries in 
New York last week. The second Raphael 
ever to be sold publicly in the United 
States was discovered in Paris about 
1900 by the late Frank G. Macomber, 
founder of an insurance firm. For the 
next twenty years the picture hung 
unauthenticated in his Boston house. 

Then, in 1929, the painting was sent 
to Berlin for intensive scrutiny. Super- 
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The Peruzzi Madonna 


vised by Dr. Oskar Fischel, contemporary 
Raphael scholar, technicians removed 
the overpainting. The “Madonna” was 
clearly unfinished. But for that very 
reason, Fischel decided, it betrayed 
more strikingly the identity of the artist. 
“The easy play of the fingers,” he added, 
“the bold outline against the distance, 
and the blue atmosphere, are Raphael’s 
very signature.” 

Other German experts agreed with 
Dr. Fischel that the painting, probably 
done about 1505, was almost certainly 
the one mentioned in Passavant’s biog- 
raphy of Raphael (1860) as having 
passed from the Dukes of Urbino to a 
Count of Peruzzi who lived in Florence 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

Now named the “Peruzzi Madonna,” 
the painting was returned to New York 
in 1931 and was briefly exhibited in a 
small gallery for the benefit of the May- 
ors Unemployment Fund. Since then 
most of its life has been spent in the 
darkness of bank vaults in Boston or 
New York. Occasionally the new. owner, 
Mrs. Frank G. Macomber Jr., moved it to 
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her house in Westchester County, N. Y. 
But the approaching sale required the 
consultation of more experts. Dr. Richard 
Offner of New York examined the pic- 
ture and announced that there was too 
much overpainting for him to make a 
judgment of authorship. But Sheldon 
Keck of the Brooklyn Museum subjected 
the work to ultraviolet rays, microscope, 
and radiograph. “The extent of restora- 
tion,” he said, “is not excessive.” That 
seemed to make it a true Raphael. 

At the Parke-Bernet sale the painting 
was examined some more. Just offstage 
in the gray-draped auditorium a_ uni- 
formed attendant stood with the picture, 
No. 29 on the program, propped against 
his knees. On the frame his hands beat 
the rhythms of the auctioneer’s voice 
calling the bids on No. 28, a Madonna 
by Francesco di Giorgio. At the auction- 
eers sharp “Sold!” the attendant gave 
No. 29’s frame a firm pat and carried 
the picture to the center of the stage. 

Some 1,200 spectators watched the 
painting go for $27,500. The price was 
less than half what the master’s “Madonna 
of the Pinks” had brought in 1939. But 
it was “a fair one,” Mrs. Macomber 
thought, in view of the fact that “every- 
one seems to want modern art these 
days.” The Peruzzi buyer, who had 
proved that someone still wanted old 
masters, remained unidentified, and it 
seemed certain that the picture was once 
more headed for a bank vault. 


Friend of Steel 


Today, No. 860 Lake Shore Drive is 
still a hole in the ground on Chicago’s 
North Shore Gold Coast. But by next fall 
the site will support the world’s first steel 
and glass apartment buildings. A 6-foot 
model of one of the twin rectangular 
prisms that comprise the group went on 
view at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York last week. 

The architect of this glistening, 25- 
floor project is Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, a 63-year-old German who emi- 
grated to the United States in 1938 and 
became director of architecture at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. His big- 
gest undertaking in America, the twenty- 
odd buildings for the institute’s campus 
in Chicago, confirm the importance of 
his European work, which put him in the 
company of such men as Dudok of Hol- 
land and the internationalist Frank Lloyd 
Wright. All were looking for a type of 
construction that would exploit fully the 
esthetic possibilities of modern materials. 

“Skin and bones architecture” is a 
phrase Mies uses to describe his own 
designs. “I have always wanted to ex- 
press a building as it really is,” he says. 
“I don’t want to hide its structure—and 
I am a great friend of steel.” 

Mies has befriended many materials, 
and he knows them well. As a boy in 


Aachen he learned respect for the limita- 
tions of stone construction from his father, 
a master mason. Later he apprenticed 
himself to a bricklayer, and at the age of 
19 he moved to Berlin to work for an 
architect who was designing in wood. 
Soon convinced that he knew too little 
about this material, he began a two-year 
apprenticeship with Bruno Paul, Ger- 
many’s leading furniture designer. 

In 1930 he became director of the 
Bauhaus, the building-arts school to 
which all modern design owes a debt. 
He saw the institution through its last 
days in Berlin in 1933 when Hitler closed 
it because he thought it was not suffi- 
ciently nationalistic. 

It was just before this period that Mies 
built his best-known European works: 
the German Pavilion for the International 
Exposition in Barcelona in 1929 and the 
historic Tugendhat house, a residence at 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. Both relied on 
steel but demonstrated more strikingly 
the use of other materials. The pavilion’s 
walls were of Roman travertine, green 
Tinian marble, and glass of various hues. 
In the Tugendhat house the 50 by 80- 
foot living-dining area was articulated 
by wall sections of tawny gold and white 
onyx and pale brown Macassar ebony. 

Mies has not been quite so lavish with 
the Chicago apartments. The buildings’ 
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best feature, he thinks, is their economy 
of space. “Nothing is wasted,” he de- 
clares, “and there are plenty of closets.” 
He is as proud of the radiant-heating 
system as he is of the ceiling-to-floor 
windows. The latter, he admits, may give 
tenants some furnishing problems. But, 
as a pioneer in the design of steel-frame 
furniture, he points out that there are 
few problems that modern décor cannot 
solve. Some more steel and glass, prop- 
erly used, might do nicely. 


Newsweek, March 13, 1950 
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Moses Farmer, a little-known New England inventor, 
lit his parlor at Salem with incandescent platinum lamps 
on battery current as early as 1859, well ahead of Edison. 
He created an early version of the dynamo. In speaking 


of the telephone, he told Bell’s assistant: ‘I’ve been close 


to that thing a dozen times in the past year.” 


Moses Farmer is a symbol of the untold, unsung 
thousands of scientists who spend their lives to create 
something the world needs or improve something it 
already has. You hear of the Edisons and the Bells, 
yet for each of these brigadiers of science there are 
regiments of unknown soldiers who wrestle with ideas 
. . . who study and search, build and re-build, test 
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Moses Farmer Was an Unknown Soldier 


and re-test . . . to create or perfect small things which 
improve some bigger thing. 

In the laboratories and shops of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, men labor ceaselessly to improve 
railroad service. They may work for years to make 
some device more practical and useful. They may 
spend months working to save minutes in a shipping 
operation. When they have completed a task you 
may not hear much about it — yet its worth is reflected 
in increased efficiency to help move America’s freight 
faster and more safely. 

These men — living in a world of physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, temperatures, weights, stresses, strains, 
metallurgy, electricity, hydraulics and electronics — 
are on the job day in and day out, year in and year out, 
to help provide better and better service for passengers and 
shippers of the Norfolk and Western, one of the nation's 


most strategically located railroads. 
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Aic Conditioning means 
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Chyster Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING - REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 














VARIETY IN OLD VIRGINI 


Play and rest at the Aristocrat of 
Southern Resorts. Two championship 
golf courses. Riding. Heated indoor 
pool. Tennis. Dancing. Center of 
Tidewater Virginia's famous gardens 
and historic shrines. Write for illus- 
trated folder NE. 








Hotel, Country, Beach and Cabana Club 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
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commandeering Eve Gill (Jane Wyman) 


INDUSTRY: to help him elude the police. According 
to Cooper, his lady love—a musical- 
Banned Bicycle comedy star called Charlotte Inwood 


(Marlene Dietrich)—has whopped her 
Three months ago movie critics hailed deserving husband over the head with a 
Vittorio De Sica’s film “The Bicycle poker, and circumstances may point to 
Thief” as a “masterpiece of movie-mak- Cooper as the murderer. 
ing” (Newsweek, Dec. 26, 1949). Last In love with the fugitive despite his 
week the Motion Picture Association of infatuation for the sudden widow, Eve 
America refused to grant it a seal of ap- _ takes him to her father (Alastair Sim), a 
proval—a move that in effect would ban _ wise old gentleman who gives him sanc- 
the film from more than 75 per cent tuary while Eve—calling on her training 
of the nation’s theaters. Joseph Breen, as a dramatic student at the Royal Acad- 
vice president of the film industry’s vol- | emy—contrives to hire herself out as Miss 
untary censorship organization, pointed Inwood’s personal maid. Instead of get- 
to two “not acceptable” scenes: a twenty- ting evidence to clear her boy friend, 
second shot of a small boy about to re- however, she falls in love with the per- 
lieve himself against a wall, and a'two- sonable detective (Michael Wilding) in 
minute sequence that takes place inside the case—which is just as well considering 


a house of ill-repute. how things are resolved in a hectic though 
In New York Joseph Burstyn, the film’s not particularly thrilling denouement. 
American distributor, exploded. “Holly- Actually, it is Alfred Hitchcock’s ma- 


wood,” he announced, “wants to dis- nipulation of character and antic incident 
courage any pictures made outside the rather than any simulated excitement 
film capital.” In Rome, De Sica irately re- that makes “Stage Fright” a pleasure to 
fused permission to delete the offending watch. By reason of his shrewdly humor- 
footage. “Prefer protect integrity of pic-. ous characterization of an indulgent fa- 
ture.” he wired. As the Breen office de- ther, Alastair Sim dominates the film 
clared his accusations “utterly false,” Bur- whenever he is within range of the cam- 
styn was ready to appeal to the MPAA’s_ era. Even so, there are moments when 
board of directors. “I dare any civic- he is satched by Dame Sybil Thorndike 
minded man or woman,” he said, “to as his perpetually indignant wife and 
find anything in the picture offensive.” Joyce Grenfell as a monumentally dental 
barker at a charity bazaar. 


REVIEWS: Miss Wyman, who was an expert co- 
medienne long before “Johnny Belinda” 
New Films revealed her dramatic talent, is attractive 


here as an ingénue of gullible good will, 
Stage Fright (Warner Brothers). Whit- and Wilding is extremely pleasant as an 
field Cook’s screenplay about murder in improbable social detective inspector. 
theatrical circles begins auspiciously with Todd does well enough in a role that is a 
young Jonathan Cooper (Richard Todd) comedown after “The Hasty Heart” 
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Alastair Sim gives Jane Wyman a parental tip on murderers 
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A cautious Lundigan takes Dorothy McGuire’s perfectly normal pulse 


(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 30), but Miss Dietrich 
has a fine time after her customary fash- 
ion, which includes an explicit lyric about 
“The Laziest Gal in Town” and a terribly 
blasé reaction to Wilding’s charm. “You 
can stand just so much of detectives,” 
she complains. “After all, they’re just 
policemen with smaller feet.” 


Mother Didn’t Tell Me (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). Exploring the well-trod- 
den comedy possibilities inherent in an 
ingenuous young optimist’s marriage to a 
seldom-at-home young doctor, this crisply 
directed gagfest turns out to be good fun 
despite its cumbersomely trivial story. 

Chiefly responsible for the bright spots 
is Dorothy McGuire, whose blithe natu- 
ralness seems impervious to script short- 
comings. As Jane Morgan, a purposeful 
working girl, she snares handsome Dr. 
Wright (William Lundigan) first with a 
cough that virtually rattles his window- 
panes, then with a nightgown scarcely 
designed as a pneumonia preventive. As 
Mrs. Wright she hopefully studies med- 
ical texts so that she and her husband 
will have something to talk about during 
their “long evenings by the fireside.” 

Of course there are no long evenjngs 
by the fireside. As the wife of a neigh- 
boring obstetrician (June Havoc) cyni- 
cally informs her, doctors are too busy 
for that sort of thing. The obstetrician 
cools her excitement over her impending 
first child when he brusquely informs her 
she is healthy enough to give birth un- 
aided in the nearest hayfield. The doc- 
tor’s mother (Jessie Royce Landis) com- 
pletes Jane’s disillusionment with the 
reiterated implication that her son would 
have been better off married to his old 
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girl friend (Joyce Mackenzie)—a female 
MD currently working as his associate. 

Since, on its semislapstick level, there 
isn’t much of anywhere this situation can 
go from here, it takes a good deal of gra- 
tuitous buffoonery to blow it up to fea- 
ture length. But in keeping the buffoon- 
ery palatable, Miss McGuire gets consid- 
erable help from her supporting cast— 
especially from Leif Erikson as a lupine 
psychiatrist who drops in for dinner dur- 
ing one of her husband’s chronic absences 
and persuades her she has a “Balinese 
walk.” She tries hard. 


The Tattooed Stranger (RKO). 
There is nothing slick about this mod- 
est-budget whodunit, filmed almost en- 
tirely in and around New York City. 
Much of the acting is painfully wooden. 
The sound track is occasionally keyed 
too loud. And the direction often lacks 
professional fluency. But despite these 
defects—perhaps partly because of them 
—this unglamorous story of how the 
police department tracks down the shot- 
gun slayer of an unidentified girl rings 
unusually true. 

For a change the mystery—a fairly 
plausible one—is solved entirely by the 
police. And its unraveling provides an 
interesting documentary of departmen- 
tal procedures. John Miles is the sci- 
entifically minded gumshoe who cracks 
the case. Walter Kinsella, as his less 
intellectual boss, makes a conventional 
straight man. And Patricia White, as a 
comely botanist called in to identify a 
certain type of grass that grows only in 
the Middle West and certain areas of 
the Bronx, is around to console the 
wounded hero in the last reel. 
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PARIS? 
LONDON? 
ROME? 


Please him with a year’s 
gift subscription to 
Newsweek -European 


Wherever your friend or busi- 
ness associate is located, chances 
are he is hungry for news... for 
news he can rely on for accuracy, 
impartiality, completeness. In 
other words, NEWSWEEK news 
you are.reading right now; 

Then why not give it to 
him via a gift subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European? This 
European Editionof NEWSWEEK, 
printed each week in Paris, con- 
tains the same wealth of news: 
as the domestic copy, and is 
distributed at the same time. 

Subscribe for your friend to- 
day. Use the handy coupon 
below. You can pay later if 
you prefer. 


RATES: 

' British Isles, Eire, Western 
European countries: $12.00a 
year. Africa and the Middle 
East: $15.00 ao year. 
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152 West 42nd Street, New York 18 


Send a year (52 issues) of 
Newsweek-European as my gift to: 
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Country. 
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War and Peace 


In many respects, John Kerouac, now 
28, is the best and most promising of the 
young novelists whose first works have 
recently appeared. “The Town and the 
City” begun when he was 23, is the 
story of the Martin family in the mill 
town of Galloway on the Merrimac River 
in New England, an ordinary family and, 
in its early years, a normal and happy 


Kerouac: His novel an American saga 


one—the old man running a printing busi- 
ness, the kids playing football, listening to 
the radio, reading Western stories, their 
lives filled with the passionate enthusi- 
asm and wonder of every day happenings. 

Everyday Wonders: It is almost a 
major work. It is almost the fusion of 
warmth and emotion with the plain re- 
ality of American life that critics have 
asked for in American fiction. Kerouac 
has as keen an eye for externals as Sin- 
clair Lewis had in his early novels, but 
he has none of his sarcasm or mockery; 
he has the ability to infuse strangeness 
and a kind of grandeur into simple doings 
that marked Thomas Wolfe’s first books, 
but he is more balanced than Wolfe. He 
has a zest for the ordinary, like that of 
the Martins staring in astonishment at 
their remarkable children, or listening 
dumfounded to their extraordinary say- 
ings. A football game, with the players 
kneeling on the ragged clods of dirt, 
spitting mud and wiping their mouths; 
midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, with 
three little girls playing “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing” on the trumpets; a girl 
running away from home to get married, 
with her brother sneaking her suitcase 
out of the house; railway stations during 
the war, with young wives riding the 
coaches with babies in their arms—of 
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HERES WHY THERE'S PLENTY OF POWER! 


Business-managed electric companies increasing nation’s power by 50% 
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BIGGEST PEACETIME CONSTRUCTION JOB 
IN HISTORY. Each circle on this map 
shows location of one of the electric 
companies’ new or enlarged plants 
completed since the war, now building, 
or scheduled for the next 3 years. 





se 
MAKES POWER FOR 300,000 HOMES. The Martin Kenealys (left), of 
Detroit, inspect a giant new steam turbine. 9 out of every 10 
of America’s postwar electric plants make power from coal, 
oil, or gas; the others, from dammed-up rivers. Electric 


production is keeping ahead of the increasing need for power, 
and is assuring plenty for the future. 
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MORE POWER FOR AMERICA. Lineman Mitchell Snow and John 
Hirko, of Easton, Pa., stringing one of the new electric lines 
that carry more power to more people for more and more jobs 
—on farms, in cities and towns. Business-managed electric 
companies all over the nation are adding half again as much 
electric power as the U.S. had in 1946! 













SHOWS OFF NEW POWER PLANT. C. A. Cox shows Jack, Mickey and 
Mrs. Cox the new 45,000-kilowatt power plant near Albany, 
Georgia, where he is master mechanic. It’s one of many built 
since the war by business-managed electric light and power 
companies... .a giant program that is making thousands of 
new jobs—for people to build and run the new plants. 


—_— appetite for electric service is 
growing so fast that the U.S. now uses about 
as much electricity as all the rest of the 


world together. 


That’s why the business-managed electric 
light and power companies have built or 
scheduled billions of dollars worth of new 
plants, lines and equipment—your assurance 


of an ample supply of electric power. 





It is to your benefit to know the facts about your 
electric service, and to ours to have you know 
them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 
lished by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


*Company names on request from this magazine 


® “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. 
CBS—Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
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"I hate to do this, Pal. But everyone else is protecting 
his travel cash with American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
Smart travelers always protect their cash against loss or theft by carrying 
American Express Travelers Cheques. They know that if anything hap- 
pens to these cheques they will get a quick refund. And American 
Express Travelers Cheques are spendable anywhere because they are 
the most widely known and accepted cheques in the world. 


at Western Union and Railway Express offices. Ask for them by name. 
Only 75¢ per $100 . . . 40¢ for $50 or less. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 
AMERICAN EXPRESS | 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES { 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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such realities the novel is compounded. 

The novel’s characters—before some- 
thing changes them—are plain people: 
Joe Martin, the truck driver, whose life 
revolves around the mysterious, lovely 
waitresses in roadside diners; Francis 
Martin, the smart one of the family, al- 
ways reading; Peter Martin, too puny to 
play football, but always standing around 
the field at practice, dreaming someday 
a substitute would be called for .. . 

The story is in part their transformation 
with years and the war. There is also the 
transformation of the country, from the 
football-playing, back-slapping days at 
Galloway to the lurid hysteria of intel- 
lectual life in New York, with something 
snarling and savage replacing the old 
good nature, and with characters seem- 
ingly poised, when the book ends, still 
able to go one way or the other. 

Awesome Average: Kerouac writes, 
overwrites, repeats himself, as did Tom 
Wolfe; the long-winded nonsense of his 
intellectuals is well-nigh unreadable. But 
his average citizens are an awesome 
group of plain people, sisters and broth- 
ers, affectionate, intense, high-spirited, 
foolish and self-centered, but with sud- 
den insights and rare moments of tender- 
ness that give their relationship a poign- 
ant loveliness. (THE TOwN AND THE 
Ciry. By John Kerouac. 499 pages. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.50.) 


Great Lover 


James Stuart Montgomery says that 
it is difficult to write a biography of 
Casanova without being accused of 
pornography. A greater difficulty ap- 
pears to be avoiding the appearance of 
a conventional historical novel. The sort 
of thing that was once found only in 
Casanova’s memoirs is now found in so 
many historical novels that the great 
lover’s career sometimes reads like a 
rather mild version of a masculine “For- 
ever Amber.” 

The 58 girls, more or less, that he 
recollected as having enjoyed between 
1734, when he was 9, and 1783, when 
he was 58, .are still a lively cast of 
characters, clearly individualized. But 
their personalities emerge less vividly 
from the scenes of their seduction than 
in the incidental comments he makes 
about them, the way they kept popping 
into his life years later, under the pro- 
tection of some nobleman, often with a 
child in tow, which they solemnly as- 
serted was Casanova’s. 

Montgomery calls Casanova “the rarest, 
most perfect flower of the hedonistic 
philosophy” and his “The Incredible 
Casanova” is primarily a breezy digest 
of the love affairs recounted in Casa- 
nova’s memoirs. Critic Edmund Wilson 
once argued that Casanova was a kind 
of eighteenth-century gangster. It is 
true that the picture that emerges is 
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Bettmann Archive 


Casanova’s memoirs are conventional 


one of the wunderworld—old friends 
turning up unexpectedly in some remote 
place, sudden decisions to leave one 
capital for another on some vague pre- 
text, big plans, jailings through the jeal- 
ousy of some rival, display, and gangster 
ethics. Long before they have finished 
Casanova’s account of his daring adven- 
tures and many loves, readers may come 
to believe that the puzzle of his life was 
not what he revealed but what he left 
out. (THE INCREDIBLE CasaANova. By 
James Stuart Montgomery. 437 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.95.) 


Calhoun’s Revival 


John Calhoun of South Carolina, seces- 
sionist, nullifier, slave owner, and theo- 
retician of slavery, is having a revival. In 
part, it is long overdue. The movement 
that made Andrew Jackson the patron 
saint of the Roosevelt Administrations 
naturally made his plotting Vice Presi- 
dent its villain, and so Calhoun emerges 
in recent biographies of Old Hickory as 
little better than a Catiline, doomed to 
the lowest circle of historical infamy. At 
the Jefferson Day dinner of 1830, accord- 
ing to legend, Jackson fixed his fierce eye 
on Calhoun and said: “Our Union—it must 
be preserved.” 

In 1944 the first volume of Charles 
Wiltse’s monumental three-volume study 
repaired some of this mischievous over- 
simplification. In 1949, Volume II nearly 
finished it. Now, a more romantic, but 
still soundly documented biography by 
Margaret L. Coit gives promise of making 
Calhoun a popular figure. Her book, 
“John C. Calhoun: American Portrait,” is 
superior to Wiltse’s in color and warmth; 
it presents a simpler and more integrated 
character; in some scenes, notably those 
of Calhoun at law school in Litchfield, 
Conn., and at home at Dumbarton Oaks, 
it moves with the speed and interest of 
good fiction. 

Her Calhoun is high-minded and high- 
principled, a good politician but too scru- 
pulous for his demagogic rivals and col- 
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“Streamliner” Execu- 
tive Desk, and pos- 
ture chair, make the 
ideal work center— 
engineered by Globe- 
Wernicke to speed up 
business — cut costs. 


The modern OFFICE is orderly, efficient and attractive. Its fur- 
niture and equipment has an air of self respect that commands 
respect — denotes a progressive business concern. 

Look your present equipment over — compare it with Globe- 
Wernicke furniture — the “Streamliner” series. Designed to save 
executive time, thoroughly functional with distinguished style 
and appearance. These executive and special purpose desks and 
chairs provide comfort, speed up work and look the quality they 
are. They express the pride you have in your business. 

Your dependable Globe-Wernicke 
dealer is eager to serve you — look for his 
name in the yellow pages of your phone 
book, under “Office Furniture & Equip- 
ment.” 










“Find-i-tis”, an authoritative outline of 
modern filing methods available at your 
G-W dealer or sent free on request. 
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Photograph brain 
to find tumors 


Knowing the precise location of the growth 
is necessary before a surgeon can operate for 
a brain tumor. To help him, a new X-ray-type 
machine, the Multi-Matic Seriograph, has 
been developed. This machine, which takes 
six clear pictures of the brain in four and 
one-half seconds, tells the surgeon the exact 
location of the tumor. 


A Bodine speed reducer motor governs the 
rate at which the X-rays are taken. 


Bodine motors are noted for their precise 
operation and dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice ovet long periods of time. Bodine’s half- 
century of experience in the fractional horse- 
power motor field guarantees satisfaction. 


Bodine motors, in mést popular specifica- 
tions, can be supplied from stock. If you have 
a fractional horsepower motor application, 
write Bodine engineers, today. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 














Wolves and hostile Indians threatened Southwestern trappers 


leagues, proud and restrained, but hum- 
ble enough to beg Webster’s help in the 
dark days of the War of 1812. He is also 
human enough to try, while presiding 
over the Senate, to interrupt Webster’s 
great reply to Hayne. One of Miss Coit’s 
feminine insights is that Calhoun unfortu- 
nately looked like a conspirator, and he 
glowers and grows-pale, or is white-faced 
with blazing eyes, at frequent intervals— 
probably no public figure has changed 
color so often as the Calhoun of this book. 
He emerges as an understandable hu- 
man being. 

But the book does not tackle some of 
the intricate questions of Wiltse’s biog- 
raphy—for example, his discussion of the 
famous Jefferson Day dinner as a con- 
scious move to present Jackson as Jeffer- 
son’s heir, or the story that the melodra- 
matic account of the dinner was invented 
during the nullification crisis two years 
later. To a jay reader of history, there 
seem to be as many difficulties involved 
in. making Calhoun a hero as there were 
in making him a villain. (Joun C. Cat- 
HOUN: AMERICAN Portrait. By Margaret 
L. Coit. Houghton Mifflin. $5.) 


Tough Trappers 


Between 1823 and 1827, a successful 
trader and trapper in the Rockies made 
around $250,000 out of beaver skins. 
By 1840, however, a trapper could 
clear only $150 to $300 a year. It was 
a dangerous business; less than one 
trapper in ten was said to have survived 
his first year. 

The story of trapping in the Northern 
Rockies is generally known. Robert 
Glass Cleland, in “This Reckless Breed 
of Men”—a rather melodramatic title 
for a soberly factual work—has concen- 
trated on trapping in the Southwest, 


heretofore considered unimportant. Des- 
ert beavers were almost as good as 
mountain beavers, which were worth $6 
to $9 a pound. The Hudson’s Bay Co. 
and the American Fur Co. enter the 
story, but only incidentally; it is about 
the gorges and semideserts of the Gila 
River in Arizona; the forests of oak and 
aspen along the San Francisco, where 
trappers took more than 30 beavers a 
night; the low marshy delta of the Col- 
orado below Yuma, where they took 
from 30 to 60; and the strange, sinister, 
and fascinating San Juan River, with 
its sand waves 3 or 4 feet high, its silt, 
and its “weird and lonely beauty.” 
The book is an anatomy of the South- 
western fur trade as exemplified in 
the lives of the greatest trappers and 
traders—Jedediah Smith, William Wolfs- 
kill, Joseph Walker (who discovered 
Yosemite), James Ohio Pattie, Old Bill 


’ Williams—independent and adventurous 


men, brown as Indians and their supe- 
riors in weodcraft and even Indian 
warfare, daring, imaginative, intelligent, 
who learned everything there was to 
know about the geography of the 
country, changed the future of the con- 
tinent, and conducted explorations in 
twenty years comparable to those of the 
Elizabethan seamen and the Spanish 
conquistadores. (THis RECKLEss BREED 
oF MEN. By Robert Glass Cleland. 381 
pages. Knopf. $4.) 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is now in England. This week Mr. 
Moley’s Perspective, analyzing the 
Labor Party’s post-election position, 
appears in the Foreign Affairs de- 
partment. 
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—— LLOYD NOLAN, famous movie star and fine host, says: 







“Come, join me in a drink of 


SCHENLEY 


you ll agree it’s 
richest, smoothest of all” 
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ENJOY RICHER, FINER TASTE 
FROM SCHENLEY THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 





e- A Schenley Mark 
of Merit Whiskey 








2 4 RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD. 35°% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ©1950, SCHENLEY DIST., INC.,N.Y.C, 



























Malcolm M.“Mac” Hassel, 
veteran tobacco ware- 
houseman of Washing- 
ton, N. C., says: “‘ Year 
after year, I’ve seen the 
makers of Luckies buy 
fine tobacco. I’ve smoked 
Luckies myself for 25 
years.”’ Here’s more evi- 
dence that Luckies are a 
finer cigarette. 





you a smooth, mild smoke with * 


never a hough puff. Shats why 











Fine tobacco costs more—and 
Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity 
prices for fine, ripe, light to- 
bacco fo give you more mild- 
ness ... more smoothness... 
more real deep-down smoking 


enjoyment. There’s never a 





rough puff in a Lucky! Find 





out for yourself! Get a carton 
of Luckies — today! 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


LSO/SMET. — Lucky Stuike Meant Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 


